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A Defence of Orthodoxy 


R. FLINT’S remarks on “The Predicament of 
M Religious Belief” in the October Symposium 
defined a situation. Mr. Flint also proposed a 
solution, or perhaps less a solution than a method by 
which a solution might be sought: through an analysis 
of what, in general, it means to believe; from there 
what it means to hold religious beliefs, and whether the 
meaning of religious beliefs is such that they can be 
held consistently with the large number of scientific, 
metascientific, and common-sense beliefs forced on us 
by the discoveries and way of life of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Mr. Flint’s reply was on the whole affirmative, 
but I should think the content of his affirmation might 
be a disappointment to a certain number of persons who 
believe, to whom belief is meaningless save as orthodox 
belief in the creed of their Church, and who have enough 
respect for philosophy to wish that their right to believe 
might be philosophically justified. The mysticism that 
Mr. Flint proposes can never be accepted by a large 
number of adherents, nor do I suppose Mr. Flint ex- 
pects that it should. Pure mysticism is anarchical, indi- 
vidualistic; and few persons care to walk very long 
alone. I am not disputing the value of Mr. Flint’s solu- 
tion for those to whom it offers something. But I 
should like to supplement it with a consideration of the 
lines along which, following Mr. Flint’s (and Mr. 
Richards’) lead in an analysis of belief, a justification 
of a more orthodox type of religion might be pursued. 
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A stimulus to such an attempt has lately appeared in 
The Nature of Belief by the Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S. J. 
The book, though written from the standpoint of a 
Catholic and a Jesuit and taking therefore its method 
a little too much for granted for my taste, carries the 
problem of belief well beyond the bounds of Catholic 
apologetics and offers materials for a study and justifi- 
cation of orthodox belief in general. “I wish to show,” 
says Fr. D’Arcy at the outset, “that it is better to be- 
lieve than to disbelieve, and by ‘better’ I mean both 
more rational and more profitable.”’ This, it is carefully 
pointed out, is no superficial, pragmatic, or sentimental 
program. It means two things: first, that to believe is 
rationally justified; second, that to believe is humanly 
good as being “‘the natural end of beings possessing 
minds.’’ On the one hand, “‘all the scientific discoveries 
and philosophies make no breach in the walls of peren- 
nial belief” (p. 15); on the other, “belief is positive, an 
act of affirmation in which the soul expands”’ (p. 34). 
This latter characteristic of belief is the reason why 
“those ages which were confident in their beliefs were 
at the same time most vigorous in their creative art. 

” By way of giving negative and more empirical 
support to this latter statement the first chapter con- 
tains a number of testimonies to the cultural breakdown 
of the present age by such writers as Léon Bloy, 
describing the bourgeois ideal of mediocrity as “that 
power which can uproot the Himalayas;” Julien Benda 
(“les seculiers sont dans leur réle en étant ivres de con- 
tingence”’), Wyndham Lewis (“a child-cult, a bad mix- 
ture of primitive barbarism and tired nerves’’), Thomas 
Mann (“‘a humanity that has outrun its ideas”) and 

1 London: Sheed & Ward, 1931. 
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others. Our trouble, Fr. D’Arcy concludes, is that hav- 
ing become uncertain of the formerly accepted back- 
ground of truth, our reasonings have no settled point of 
departure: “we must turn hither and thither and begin 
all over again. This is the lot of Sisyphus, a damned 
soul, and not of the lover of wisdom. . . .”’ This first 
chapter, then, is intended to have a broad, not exclu- 
sively Catholic appeal, on pragmatic grounds, for ortho- 
doxy. As such its importance may be judged apart from 
the rest of the book, where the argument is not prag- 
matic but rational and positive. 

In no age has orthodoxy lacked intelligent adherents. 
This fact, however, is frequently obscured. During the 
last half-century, in particular, the anti-orthodox ele- 
ment has gained an upper hand, and a group of words 
like ‘liberalism’, ‘enlightenment’, ‘intellectual hon- 
esty’, ‘intelligence’, has been opposed to another group 
joining ‘orthodoxy’ with ‘obscurantism’. The first 
group moreover enjoyed a great deal of favorable pub- 
licity owing to the scientific discoveries and alleged 
social betterment of the period. Actually these phases 
of what we can agree to call ‘progress’ may have had 
about the same relation to the truth of the more liberal 
religious beliefs that accompanied them as the fame 
of an actor has to the quality of the cigarette he en- 
dorses —a relation in terms of publicity value alone. 
And now, since the last war, there is some evidence that 
the pendulum is beginning to swing the other way. I 
am not at all confident that this is so, and in any case 
it has no direct bearing on the values involved, but it is 
at least certain that both Roman Catholicism and Angli- 
canism have lately gained some extremely able adherents 
and have become more articulate and of greater secular 
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interest in consequence. Undoubtedly there are bad 
reasons as well as good for this redirection of interest. 
Among the bad: too many people have become religious 
liberals today to make liberalism any longer an attrac- 
tion for those who like to be in the van of a movement; 
again, there is a growing persuasion that ‘liberalism’ 
(now falling in with other verbal company) means 
bourgeois democracy, means everyone doing as he likes, 
means disorder, rubbish in Central Park, bad literature. 
Orthodoxy, to be sure, can offer worthier, more philo- 
sophical justifications than these. But to make them it 
must appeal to something more specific than a general 
need for Order —it is not self-evident that Newman’s 
mind was more orderly than Huxley’s, or Fr. D’Arcy’s 
than Professor Dewey’s; — the appeal must be made 
through an analysis of what it means to hold orthodox 
beliefs. This is a task to which Fr. D’Arcy devotes the 
major part of his book. 

The justification of orthodox religious beliefs — more 
specifically, of Roman Catholic beliefs — through an 
analysis of what it means to hold them, had already been 
carried out once before, by Cardinal Newman in his 
Grammar of Assent. Fr. D’Arcy wisely makes this clas- 
sical work a point of departure for much of his argu- 
ment. But his modifications of Newman are not, I 
think, the important ones that should be made —I 
mean important from the standpoint of justifying reli- 
gious orthodoxy in terms of the modern intellect. 
Consequently, since I believe it would be of value to 
attempt a contemporary analysis of the meaning of 
orthodox belief, I shall begin with an examination of 
Newman’s approach, then, in my own analysis, draw 
as convenient upon Newman or Fr. D’Arcy alike. 
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Of the two distinctions that serve as a logical foothold 
for the Grammar of Assent — the distinction between 
notional and real assents and the distinction between 
inference and assent — it is the second that I shall con- 
sider at length, as more pertinent to the present dis- 
cussion. Formal inference, the argument runs;? is faulty 
in two respects, at the beginning and at the end. It 
starts from premises that are unproved, it terminates in 
conclusions that are abstract. Thus inference is incom- 
plete, or ‘conditional’; it “comes short of proof in con- 
crete matters” in two ways: “because it has not a full 
command over the objects to which it related, but 
merely assumes its premises” (p. 269), and because 
“how is an exercise of mind, which is for the most part 
occupied with notions, not things, competent to deal 
with things, except partially and indirectly? This is the 
main reason why an inference, however fully worded” 
. . . can almost never ‘“‘reach so far as to ascertain a 
fact”’ (p. 278). 

Now first, continues Newman, referring to the second 
difficulty, in concrete matters we do not, actually, stop 
short content with the conclusions of formal inference. 
Because words are removed from things, any word in 
a concrete argument is potentially ambiguous, therefore 
challengeable. If I say to a man, “Those who cause dis- 
sensions are enemies of the Ghurcti you cause dissen- 
sions; therefore, etc.” * he may reply that it is only in 
one sense that he can be said to cause dissensions, and 
in quite another that persons who do so are enemies of 
the Church. How could I convince him of my point? 


Not by formal reasoning, for it is the method of apply- 
2 John Henry Cardinal Newman, 4n Essay in aid of a Grammar of Assent. The 
edition I am using is Longmans, Green: London, 1924. 
3 This example is from the Apologia. 
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ing formal reasoning to this particular matter, that is in 
dispute. What I must convince him of is the essential 
similarity between the dissensions he causes and other 
dissensions whose authors he is disposed to admit are 
inimical to the Church. Naturally, to make my point 
I shall avail myself of whatever most striking examples 
I can command, allowing them to vary within the 
limits that the analogy imposes. But analogical reason- 
ing is never coercive. If, whether through stubbornness 
or through a fundamentally different way of looking at 
the situation, my opponent persists in denying the rele- 
vancy of my examples, my case so far as heis concerned 1s 
lost. Consequently, says Newman, “it will be our wis- 
dom to avail ourselves of language, as far as it will go, but 
to aim mainly by means of it to stimulate, in those to 
whom we address ourselves, a mode of thinking and 
trains of thought similar to our own, leading them on by 
their own independent action, not by any syllogistic 
compulsion” (p. 309). And when our reasoning forms 
not a discourse but a soliloquy, the same principle 
holds: we reach our conclusion “‘not by any possible 
verbal enumeration of all the considerations . . . but 
by a mental comprehension of the whole case”’ (p. 291). 
This sort of reasoning, characteristic of our approach 
to concrete situations, Newman designates ‘informal 
inference’ and ascribes to it three characteristics: first, 
it does not supersede, much less contradict, the logical 
form of inference, but is the spirit that directs and con- 
firms it; second, it is generally “more or less implicit, 
and without the direct and full advertence of the 
mind exercising it;” thirdly, it does not rid infer- 
ence of its conditional character, for it meets only 
the second of the two criticisms previously mentioned: 
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it is still dependent on premises and therefore still 
conditional. 
Thus the question remains, how we can pass from 
inference, which is conditional, to assent, which is un- 
conditional; from hypothetical plausibility to what is 
categorically certain. Newman directs us first of all to 
examples, from present, past, and future, of where we 
do take this step. Why do I believe: (1) that England is 
an island, (11) in the falsity of Father Hardouin’s theory 
that the Zenezd, the plays of Terence, the odes of Horace, 
and the histories of Livy and Tacitus were forgeries by 
monks of the thirteenth century, (iii) that I shall die? 
As for the first question, the point at issue is not whether 
Great Britain could be proved an island if anyone took 
the trouble to sail around it or to soar high enough in a 
balloon, but what the grounds actually are on which 
most persons believe it to be so. The grounds, if we stop 
to consider them, turn out to be such as these: that we 
were taught in early childhood that it is an island, that 
it is always represented so on maps, that we have never 
heard its insularity disputed but on the contrary find it 
taken for granted in all books and conversations on the 
subject as well as in countless ways more indirect and 
harder to define, such as what we know of Great Brit- 
ain’s commercial, political, and military history, what 
we know of contemporary world events, and of the 
reported activities of visitors. “Numberless facts, or 
what we consider facts, rest on the truth of [this assump- 
tion]; no received fact rests on its being otherwise” (p. 
295). Nevertheless, such circumstantial evidence, while 
it may give high probability, does not give certainty. 
On the basis of the evidence alone we ought to keep our 
judgment in suspension, and to hold a reasonable 
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doubt about the matter. This, however, we don’t do. 
If anyone told us that there is a northern isthmus con- 
necting Great Britain with Scandinavia, which naviga- 
tors have universally conspired to keep secret, we 
should dismiss him as not worth a hearing. It is not 
that we should give to such a proposal the very small 
amount of credence it logically deserves; we should 
simply give it no credence at all. Evidently then our 
argument holds what Locke had called a “surplusage’ 
of belief over proof. So with the other two cases. There 
is an initial possibility that the so-called Classics were 
the work of thirteenth century monks. Our earliest 
manuscripts of them date from about that time; the 
monks had learning, and they had leisure. Still, while 
“‘we do not pretend to be able to draw the line between 
what the medieval intellect could or could not do, 
we feel sure that at least it could not write the classics. 
An instinctive sense of this, and a faith in testimony, 
are the sufficient, but the undeveloped argument on 
which to ground our certitude” (p. 298). The belief 
that I shall die involves, it would seem, three distinct 
breaks from a logical point of view. I believe that no men 
have been immortal, or, more concretely, that there are 
no men now living who are older than, say, two hun- 
dred years. But is this assurance adequately grounded? 
I believe that the future will be like the past in this 
respect, but again, on what grounds? Finally, I believe 
that my own case will be no exception to the common 
lot, though I weaken this judgment by recognizing my 
entire, unqualified uniqueness in the all-important 
respect of being me. Can anyone “bring into one focus 
of proof the reasons which make him so sure?” 
Newman’s solution is that in all situations where 
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belief can be a matter of importance there is a ‘supra- 
logical judgment’, which is “but the true healthy action 
of our ratiocinative powers, an action more subtle and 
more comprehensive than the mere appreciation of a 
syllogistic argument” (p. 317). It is the ¢dpdvnow, the 
judicium prudentis virt, “the exercise of a living faculty 
in the individual intellect” as opposed to “mere skill 
in argumentative science” (p. 302), yet it works “‘not 
indeed to the exclusion, but as the supplement of logic.”’ 
Furthermore it ordinarily functions not as an observ- 
able process but as a simple act, as an ‘illative faculty’ 
of the mind, as an apperceptive grasp of a complicated 
situation that far surpasses the “‘assignable media of 
perceiving.” Now this illative faculty, or ‘illative 
sense’, can be sanctioned in general by the simple evi- 
dence that we could not do without it, that logical infer- 
ence must be directed by the personal element that 
knows how and when to give it rein, and further, by 
the fact that it does so often work. The three examples 
just mentioned testify to its workability; Newman sup- 
plements them by the more special but not isolated cases 
of an Isaac Newton perceiving mathematical relations 
at a glance and a Napoleon with a clear presentiment of 
the disposition of the enemy’s forces. But granted its 
sanction in general, what sanction can be given for any 
particular working of the illative sense? For that it 
sometimes works badly, or falsely, no one can doubt: 
the occasional rumors that the world is coming to an 
end are probably the effect of somebody’s unbridled 
illative sense; Judge Thayer and the Lowell Committee 
became distinguished a few years ago for the unaccount- 
able working of theirs. What way have we of checking up 
on the conclusions to which our illative faculty leads us? 
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Newman’s reply to this question hinges on a dis- 
tinction between assent, conviction, and certitude. The 
relation between the first two is clear enough. A convic- 
tion is a ‘complex’ or ‘reflex’ assent, “an assent to an 
assent;”’ that is, an assent that while assenting is aware 
of its grounds, which it might make explicit if it chose. 
A conviction therefore has the strength not of mere 
prejudice but of explicitness and deliberation (p. 195). 
But a certitude —and this distinction, it should be 
noted, is essential to the theological direction of New- 
man’s argument —is more than a conviction. It is a 
conviction whose object is a truth. “There are right 
and wrong convictions, and a certitude is a right con- 
viction; if it is not right with a consciousness of being 
right, it is not certitude” (p. 221). Furthermore, since 
“truth cannot change; what is once truth is always 
truth; and the human mind is made for truth, and so 
rests in truth,” certitude is consequently indefectible. 
In other words, certitude, as a specific kind of convic- 
tion, shares with all convictions the characteristics (i) 
that it is reached on rational grounds, that it follows on 
investigation and proof, and (ii) that it is accompanied 
by a ‘sense of finality’, “a special sense . . . that it is 
irreversible.’ But it is distinguished from other con- 
victions in that this sense of finality is true in fact: “‘if 
without permanence, it is a mere conviction” (p. 258). 
In distinguishing a certitude from a conviction that is 
not a certitude Newman thus makes use of a double cri- 
terion: a certitude is distinguished by its permanence; 
it is distinguished also by being actually true. Since it is 
through certitudes that truth is attained, and since the 
possibility of attaining truth in some matters is a 


first principle of Newman’s (as of Fr. D’Arcy’s) philos- 
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ophy, it is important in examining the validity of 
Newman’s doctrine to consider separately the meaning 
of these two distinguishing marks. 

In the first place, permanence, as distinguished from 
a mere sense of permanence. A certitude, according to 
the passages already given, is certainly permanent. 
There can be no doubt about that. It is a matter of 
definition: should a supposed certitude turn out to be 
defectible, it would therein be proved to have been no 
true certitude but merely a conviction. “When a prophet 
speaketh in the name of the Lord,” says Moses, “‘if the 
thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is a thing which 
the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken 
it presumptuously”’ (Deuteronomy, XVIII, 22). But the 
difficult thing is to know at the time whether or not the 
prophet presumes. In the case of Newman’s notion of 
certitude the difficulty is even more sharply evident, 
for no limit is set to the time in which the certitude may 
change, and we can therefore never know whether a 
certitude is a certitude or not until we discover that it 
isn’t. Fortunately, perhaps, Newman is not entirely 
consistent on this point, for although in the passages 
just referred to he makes any certitude permanent dy 
definition, he says also of certitude: “Indefectibility 
almost enters into its very idea, enters into it at least so 
far as this, that its failure, if of frequent occurrence, 
would prove that certitude was after all and in fact an 
impossible act, and that what looked like it was a mere 
extravagance of the intellect. Truth would still be truth, 
but the knowledge of it would be beyond us and unattain- 
able” (p. 221). It is evident that the word ‘certitude’ 
is here flitting between two meanings. In speaking 
of its unattainability and of ‘what looked like zt’ 
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Newman is preserving the distinction between certitude 
and conviction, in speaking of its possible failure he has 
dropped that distinction, in speaking of what ‘a/most 
enters into its very idea’ I don’t know what he is doing 
—both and neither, apparently. It is true that earlier 
he has introduced a more popular meaning of ‘certitude’ 
(p. 210), but this union of the two meanings in one pas- 
sage, whether colloquially justified or not, casts dark- 
ness on the argument. 

What of the other criterion or certitude — that it is 
determined by whether or not a conviction has as its 
object a truth? In every conviction the proposition of 
which we are convinced seems to be true. When the 
very semblance is lacking we have not even a convic- 
tion, but an opinion. How, in terms of Newman’s 
statement of the problem, can we distinguish a true 
conviction from a false; how distinguish a ‘certainty’ (a 
truth of which we are certain, the object of a certitude) 
from a false or dubious proposition of whose truth we 
are nevertheless convinced? Or when, on what we take 
for adequate grounds, we become convinced that a 
former conviction was false — that is, that the apparent 
certainty of its object was illusory — how can we know 
that the new conviction is in any better case? Renouv- 
ier’s “Il n’y a pas de certitude, il y a seulement des 
hommes certains,” translated into Newman’s language 
would be, “There are no certainties, and therefore no 
certitudes; there are merely convictions.”’ This diff- 
culty is but a special form of the well known philo- 
sophical paradox: How can J know whether my ideas 
represent correctly the objects to which they refer, for 
I can know only ideas and never the objects themselves? 
It is possible to cut under the paradox by refusing to 
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hypostatize the distinction between ideas and things in 
the first place. ‘This is a solution on which several mod- 
ern schools of philosophy are agreed. It runs counter, 
however, to the principles of Scholasticism. Fr. D’Arcy 
is following St. Thomas when in Chapter II of The 
Nature of Belief he distinguishes between thinking, the 
subject who thinks, and the object thought of. On this 
analysis there is a gulf that no amount of evidence can 
bridge, for evidence, by becoming evidence only as we 
give it mental consideration, is confined to the hither 
side of the gulf. There is no way of verifying the char- 
acter of that other side. We can only believe in it, 
whether on sheer pragmatic grounds or on grounds of 
religious faith. And in the case of religious belief prag- 
matism is worthless, for it deprives the belief of that 
unconditional assurance that distinguishes it as reli- 
gious rather than philosophical. 

What then of religious faith? What is its nature as a 
human act, and what is its object? As an act, we have 
already seen that it is something more than inferential 
reasoning, it is more even than whatever conviction I 
happen to receive on the basis of the evidence. For a 
conviction may change, but religious faith is certitude, 
and therefore unchanging. Now we can never be sure 
what evidences the future will offer us; so opinions and 
even convictions, being at the mercy of evidence, can 
change; they can change just because they are, so to 
speak, functions of the evidence. Here then is the expla- 
nation of how certitude can be unchanging: it is not a 
simple function of evidence, it is superior to, and 
directive of evidence. 

To many persons, particularly to the scientifically 
minded, this cavalier treatment of evidence will seem 
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obscurantist. Thus, when Newman, in the Essay on 
Ecclesiastical Miracles, remarked that “some infidel 
authors advise us to accept no miracles which would not 
have a verdict in their favor in a Court of Justice; .. . 
as if moral and religious questions required legal proofs, 
and evidence were the test of truth,” this elicited from 
Thomas Huxley the response, “‘As if evidence were the 
test of truth!’ although the truth in question is the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of certain phenomena at a 
certain time or place. This sudden revelation of the great 
gulf between the ecclesiastical and the scientific mind, 
is enough to take away the breath of one unfamiliar 
with the clerical organ.” 4 Huxley is partly right: 
Newman’s remark does show a difference between the 
ecclesiastical and the scientific mind, though the differ- 
ence is not precisely what Huxley supposes. All evidence 
requires interpretation, interpretation requires princi- 
ples of interpretation and a point of view in which 
those principles originate. Science itself is not without 
such governing principles — prejudices, if one chooses 
to call them so — of which verifiability under labora- 
tory conditions is one of the chief. The scientist does not 
prejudge what hypotheses will be justified in this way, 
but he is committed to rule out, under such heads as 
‘margin of error’ or ‘subjective interpretation’, what- 
ever is not cut to the measure of his method — if, in- 
deed, he pays any attention to it at all. Common-sense 
has a number of more random, practical postulates of 
its own: the desert lake that vanishes at our approach 
is no true lake but a mirage (cf. Deuteronomy, above). 

Indeed, every mode of interpretation requires princi- 
ples; there can be no evidence without some criterion 

* Quoted by Richard H. Hutton, Cardinal Newman. 
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for deciding what shall be judged evidence when it 
appears, and what it shall be judged as evidence of. 
This point has become a familiar one in modern criti- 
cism; it has been used by Poincaré and Whitehead in 
their strictures on scientific dogmatism, it has been 
used by Mr. Flint to justify a mystical religion, and it is 
a means by which religious orthodoxy, if it is wise, will 
seek to justify itself today. Furthermore, for those who 
wish even to understand orthodoxy — that is, to under- 
stand it as it is, and not as it looks after being subjected 
to psychoanalysis or historical criticism — this is the 
thing to seek: its primary methodological postulates.* 
The first of these postulates might be called the Pos- 
tulate of Personhood. It affirms that the most valid 
explanation of the universe is in terms of a living per- 
son or persons, rather than in terms of inert material 
particles, electrical charges, ectoplasm, blind will, mind- 
stuff, or metaphysical abstractions. To be sure, Scholastic 
philosophy, to which also I am assigning this postu- 
late, holds that God’s existence can be independently 
proved, whence it might seem to treat the belief as 
other than a postulate (or as it would say, axiom). But 
it is admitted at the same time that the belief in God’s 
existence is more important than any demonstration 
of it and can stand valid even while the validity of 
demonstrations is being inquired into. Besides, any 
demonstration would have to depend on premises that 
were logically prior, so that the need of unproved postu- 
lates would be complicated instead of dispersed. In any 
5 To the orthodox believer these first principles would be not postulates but 
axioms. In designating them postulates I do not deny that there is a point of view 
for which they are axiomatic. It is that very point of view that I am trying to define. 


But I prefer to keep my analysis dissociated from the point of view being analysed, 
and the word ‘postulate’ is more in accord with this aim. 
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case, this first postulate alone does not define ortho- 
doxy, for it is shared by orthodoxy with various forms 
of liberal theism (I do not include pantheism, which 
in its usual formulations is metaphysical and abstract 
rather than religious and personal) as well as with, for 
example, Greek polytheism. It represents their com- 
mon stand against reductive naturalism, which ascribes 
reality only to what can be verified by the methods of 
the sciences, and against reductive logical absolutism, 
or metaphysical idealism, which ascribes reality only 
to what can be fitted into some logically formulated 
notion of consistency. 

Secondly, there is the Postulate of Divinity. Not only 
is the world living rather than dead; this living prin- 
ciple, or some part or aspect of it, is divine — that is 
to.say, worthy of worship. To the genuinely religious 
person this second character of things is inseparable 
from the first, which is to say that his communion with 
the divine Presence (xumen) is self-evidently and irre- 
ducibly different from his communication with human 
persons. Rudolf Otto has coined the word ‘numinous’ 
to describe this quality of the presence of Divinity, 
and if the term serves no other end it at least marks off 
the quality of religious communion as of a nature dis- 
tinct from ordinary human communication. (It should 
be noted that Postulate 2 does not assert the availability 
of numinous experience to every worshipper. This 
question, on which orthodoxy and latitudinarianism 
part company, is taken care of by Postulate 4. Postulate 
2 asserts merely that there have been and are such 
experiences.) 

The third postulate asserts the personal, or communi- 
cative, nature of true belief. Not only is the explanation 
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of things itself to be formulated in terms of personhood, 
and of divinity; not only are the facts of personhood 
and divinity true; but also our knowledge of the truth 
must come not by intuition nor undirected reasoning 
nor independent hypothesis but by communication — 
that is, by receiving truth from another person. Belief 
in its most important sense, means “what we accept as 
true on the testimony of another.” Since this is postu- 
lated to be so, it follows that the beliefs we form by our 
own efforts — and there are in any case a great many — 
are either beliefs of a relatively unimportant kind or, 
if about first things, are unlikely to be true, or at best 
they will hit near the truth only occasionally by a shot 
in the dark, a lucky guess. Stated psychologically, the 
principle declares that by man’s very nature the human 
intellect is not adapted to an independent search for 
truth. The philosophy of Descartes and the Cartesian 
tradition — not to mention the activities of Eden’s 
Serpent — arose from a denial of this. Newman had 
supported the principle both as an Anglican and later 
as a Romanist. As an Anglican, defending the notion of 
“private judgment’ to the extent allowed by the national 
Church, he declared private judgment “allowable, as 
being the discovery not of doctrine, but of the teacher 
of doctrine.” Again, “‘reason is slow and abstract, cold 
and SDs pon but man is a being of feeling and ac- 
tion. . . . And this obvious fact does, so far as it goes, 
make it eee bie that, if we are providentially obliged 
to exercise our private judgment, the point towards 
which we have to direct it, is the teacher rather than 
the doctrine.”’ Scripture is cited in support: Christ says 
“Beware of false prophets,”’ not of false doctrines. And 
this is reasonable, for ‘“‘it is much easier to form a cor- 
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rect and rapid judgment of persons than of books or 
doctrines. .. . There is something in the sight of 
persons or of bodies of men, which speaks to us for 
approval or disapprobation with a distinctness to 
which pen and ink are unequal.’’® It is here, in the 
judgment of persons, that Newman regards the illative 
sense as working best. 

The next principle may be regarded as a postulate 
or it may be regarded, using a geometrical analogy, as a 
theorem derived from Postulates 2 and 3. If there is 
divinity (so far in the argument, divinity may still be 
plural) and if human knowledge of fundamental truths 
proceeds by way of communication, it follows that the 
divinity or divinities might reasonably be expected to 
provide us with means for receiving truth through 
communication. From this theorem the next step is to 
seek evidence for such communication, and orthodox 
Christians, naturally, will find in the Christian mysteries 
— particularly though by no means exclusively in the 
doctrine of the Incarnation — a sufficient body of evi- 
dence to convince them that the communication of 
truth has taken place in the manner declared by Chris- 
tianity. With the conflicting claims of Romanism, 
Anglicanism, and the Greek Church, as well as of the 
more strictly Protestant denominations, to be the true 
representative of Christianity, I am not here concerned. 
But since I am trying to define the postulates of Chris- 
tian orthodoxy, it will be necessary to distinguish 
orthodoxy from its opposite, liberalism, or as it may 
more strictly be called, latitudinarianism. 

A fourth postulate, distinguishing orthodox from 
latitudinarian Christianity, declares that the individual 

® Essays, Critical and Historical, Vol. 11, pp. 353-354. 
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is unable by his own efforts not only to decide matters 
of truth but even correctly to interpret divine revela- 
tion when it is granted to him, and that therefore a 
Church, as a storehouse of truth, must offer him a 
means of distinguishing true interpretation from false. 
The principal claim of the Church to be able to do this 
is based in theory upon its doctrinal continuity and 
apostolic succession since the handing of the keys to St. 
Peter. On this ground the two principal claimants to 
authority within Christianity appear to be the Roman 
Catholic and the Anglican Churches. (Of the claims of 
the Greek Church I am not competent to speak.) Apart 
from the validity of their respective claims, the more 
general point to be made is that in order to apply 
Postulate 4, some institution must be accepted. To 
many worshippers the present dependability and con- 
vincing character of the institution may seem a more 
important consideration than its declared continuity. 
This appears to have been true in the case of Newman, 
who repeatedly, while an Anglican, denied that the 
Romanist claims had had a continuous development, 
maintaining that their development had been inter- 
rupted at such times as the Deutero-Nicene Council ” 
and the Council of Trent. But partly because the 
Anglican Church seemed to be tending more and more 
toward latitudinarianism,® partly because by the very 
principles of the Tractarian movement, to which New- 
man had allied himself and which accepted Postulates 


3 and 4 in a sense that encouraged a judgment of the 


7“The Catholicity of the Anglican Church,” in Essays, Critical and Historical, 
Vol. II. 

8 The Arians of the Fourth Century, ist ed., p. 421. The reference is omitted in the 
3rd ed. (p. 393), published after Newman’s conversion. 

® Apologia, passim. See, for example, Newman’s reply to the author of the pamph- 
let Observations on Religious Dissent, p.'74 of the Everyman edition. 
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present form of the Church by comparison with its 
earliest recorded character,!° Newman turned finally to 
Rome. After conversion, of course, he retracted his 
former denials of the Romanist claims to doctrinal 
continuity, but since this retraction was made necessary 
and even, in a way, implied by the conversion, it has no 
logical weight as evidence for the motives involved. 
At any rate, whether doctrinal continuity, apostolic 
succession, present doctrinal strength, or present resem- 
blance to the primitive Christian organization is em- 
phasized, these are but different ways of applying the 
fourth postulate. 

It is now possible, I think, to consider more fairly the 
difficulty observed in Newman’s doctrine of ‘certitude’. 
When we are convinced of any proposition, that propo- 
sition by its own nature, unless it be either tautologous 
or mathematical, is doubtworthy. We may have no 
specific reason for doubting it, we may have a good 
many reasons for assenting to it, we may even be full 
convinced of it, but if we are wise we shall admit the 
possibility, though ever so slight, that this conviction 
may change. That, it will be recalled, makes it in New- 
man’s terms a conviction and not a certitude. To change 
a conviction into a certitude requires a more active 
principle than knowledge, it requires allegiance. Taken 
as facts, allegiances do change. But an allegiance is 
distinguished from a knowledge of fact as an ‘I will’ 
from an ‘J shall’. It is not a function of evidence, in 
short. Whence it follows that there is no possible evi- 
dence that would be a sufficient logical ground for drop- 
ping it. If we do drop it, though a group of facts that 


1° See particularly his sermon, “The Apostolical Christian,” preached in 1843 
and published as Sudjects of the Day, no. 19. 
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we have accepted as evidence may be the occasion of 
our doing so, the more relevant cause is to be found in 
our own will — or, I should prefer to say, in our own 
person. This can be demonstrated by considering two 
propositions: (A) My friend John would never steal, 
and (B) My friend John is essentially honest at heart, 
and so worthy of my affection and respect. The first 
proposition, if we assign a definite meaning to ‘steal’, 
is factual — that is, a function of external evidence. I 
may be convinced of it, yet later be proved wrong. 
My conviction was not, therefore, and cannot be, a 
certitude. But of the second proposition I can be certain. 
If I accept John as my friend and that acceptance is 
based on a long and intimate knowledge of his character, 
then my belief that he is essentially good may have a 
strength that no specific evidences can overthrow. If 
he is proved to have stolen, I shall account that an 
unfortunate aberration from which I shall hereafter 
dissuade him if I can; I shall feel — illogically, no doubt 
— partly to blame for his act, since it is the essence of 
profound friendship to give me a partial identity with 
him. There will be secrets in his personality that I 
cannot fathom, acts and tendencies that I cannot, and 
perhaps have no wish to, control. But my friendship is 
an allegiance, and my allegiance, as it makes me partly 
responsible for what he is, makes what he is — what he 
is essentially, at the core — partly dependent on me. 
In our partial identity, the ground of my certitude lies. 

Now religious certitude goes beyond the example I 
have just been describing, in the same manner that 
Postulate 2 goes beyond Postulate 1. As divine com- 
munion is more than human communication, so alle- 
giance to the divine, or worship, is more than allegiance 
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to a friend, or loyalty. Worship includes loyalty, but is 
more; so religious certitude has something of the charac- 
ter of voluntary faith in a friend, but lacks, or may lack, 
its imperfections. Just as my belief in a long trusted 
friend is stronger than my belief in a business acquaint- 
ance, by reason of the more profound relations — the 
more profound identities — I have experienced with the 
former, so my belief in the Divine and in the revelations 
and testimonies through which Divinity has been re- 
vealed is indefinitely stronger than my belief in any 
human person, for (by the general sense of Postulate 2) 
the extent to which I can establish identity between 
myself and the Divine is limited only by my own imper- 
fections, not by imperfections of the Divine itself. 
Hence it is said that though friends may fail us, God is 
our refuge and our strength. This refuge and strength 
cannot of course be merely argued: either they are felt, 
assented to, had faith in, or they are not. If they are, 
then the postulates I have formulated become no mere 
postulates but axioms, carrying their truth on their face. 
But in this paper I have been concerned only to define 
religious certitude, not to establish it. 
Puitip WHEELWRIGHT 


Is Mysticism Enough? 


I 


HERE is a fable about several blind men, who, 
having felt different parts of an elephant, dif- 


fered hotly as to the shape of the beast. It con- 
tains important truth, of which Catholics ought to be 
especially conscious. But of the many-sidedness of re- 
ligious truth I shall speak later, and, as to how far all 
religious views are those of blind men, a Christian can 
at any rate scarcely claim to see through the glass less 
darkly than could St. Paul, mystic though he was. It 
is well also to remember the warning of Pope Leo the 
Great, who declared that in the knowledge of divine 
truth, “he who presumes that he has reached his goal, 
has not found what he was seeking, but has failed in 
the search.” 

Such a warning, however, need not keep one from 
realizing that there are limits to the fable’s application. 
If it means that all possible views are reconcilable it 
becomes mere nonsense, unless we are prepared to throw 
logic completely to the winds. Some statements on 
religion are mutually exclusive; they may both be false, 
but they cannot both be true. Thus, the conclusions 
reached by Mr. F. Cudworth Flint, in his article on 
The Predicament of Religious Belief, are to a great ex- 
tent incompatible with my own. We often render 
reports about the same parts of the elephant which no 
theory of our blindness can harmonize. Yet honest and 
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friendly discussion is worth while, even in such cases, 
since it should result in better mutual understanding, 
which, however irreducible the disagreement, is always 
a gain. 


D2 


The sciences, says Mr. Flint, especially historical and 
literary criticism and psychology, have, in spite of the 
Modernist attempt at a compromise, undermined the 
authority of the Bible for Protestants. Nor are Catho- 
lics much better off. Their Church tries to base itself on 
the Bible and the Bible on itself; its alleged ‘notes’ are 
insufficient to prove divine origin; its ‘infallible’ popes 
have repeatedly contradicted each other. 

Dogma as a basis for religion must therefore go, and 
the help of philosophy is not notably more effective. 
Arguments for God’s existence are inconclusive, and 
can at best give us a God who ts merely an explanation. 
But “the root of religion is not a search for the answer to 
a puzzle, it is a passion for release from disability. We 
seek to be, not informed primarily, but redeemed... . 
Mysticism alone can nourish the religious attitude.” 

After quoting William James on the characteristics 
of mystical experience, Mr. Flint goes on to say that 
it is attached to no particular belief, but confirms the 
tenets of the believer. To the hypothesis of hallucina- 
tion he answers that the experience is real to the mystic, 
while “the completely non- mystic are unlikely to feel 
the pressing need of any religion.”’ Other explanations 
of mysticism are said to leave the experience secure. It 
is an experience which does not seem to rest on sense 
data, it is immediate, and it brings us into the presence 
of “what seems to be a super-nature.”’ Its very incom- 
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municability testifies to its higher religious quality, 
and, since “thé notion that everybody either desires or 
needs a religion is almost certainly a fallacy,” those 
who do not need it may well be left without it. 

After a discussion of the meaning of ‘belief’, Mr. 
Flint defines it as “‘a readiness to admit the object of 
belief in the center of attention,” and adds that religious 
belief “differs from scientific belief chiefly in zot being 
mediated through a system.” Since religious belief is 
essentially uncritical, and tends to surround itself with 
emotion, we must study the results of belief in any 
object, whether these results be individual, social, or 
concerning ‘“‘the degree to which the object in question 
is capable of being fruitfully combined with other belief- 
objects.” 

For the fostering of “the mystical state productive of 
religious belief,” Mr. Flint suggests the study of nature 
and the appreciation or practice of the arts. 

He closes by summing up what he sees as social justi- 
fication for religious experience, while denying the neces- 
sity of such justification. 


4 


It is a pleasure to express my enthusiastic agreement 
with Mr. Flint’s development of his final point, that 
“religious belief is needed to preserve the individual 
from the increasing tyranny of the state.’’ The words 
in which he warns against rendering everything to 
Caesar are uttered in the face of a great and growing 
danger, which religion alone can avert. They should be 
separately printed and widely circulated as an antidote 
to the exaggerated nationalism that threatens us more 
and more! 
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The essay as a whole, however, differs so widely 
from my own ways of religious thinking, notably in its 
thoroughgoing anti-intellectualism, that I find it not 
infrequently difficult to follow. Having no wish to mis- 
represent Mr. Flint’s views, I apologize in advance if 
I have done so. 

This being stated, I propose to consider these views, 
first, as though the destructive argument which accom- 
panies them were valid. If dogma and philosophy as aids 
to religion are in such a parlous state as Mr. Flint 
maintains, what of his solution of the ‘predicament’? 
Has he stated a convincing case? Is ‘mystical experi- 
ence’, as he offers it, a satisfactory basis for religious 
belief? I do not think so, primarily because I do not 
find his argument consistent or even ultimately intel- 
ligible. 

He tells us that the mystic is his own sufficient 
guarantor against hallucination; that “‘religious experi- 
ence is intrinsically valuable, and does not need to be 
justified by its social consequence;” that it reconciles 
all beliefs, while committing itself to none; and that it 
“reduces all creeds to metaphors.” 

I reply in the recent words of Professor F. S. C. 
Northrop that “one can believe what one pleases, but 
sooner or later one has to face the question whether or 
not what one believes is true, and at that point religion 
becomes a scientific and philosophical question.” Not 
that alone, I maintain, but that also. Otherwise, if the 
testimony of a/l self-styled mystics is acceptable as to 
the reality of their experiences, if a// religious experi- 
ence is intrinsically valuable, if a// beliefs are legiti- 
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mately reconcilable, we are forced to conclude that the 
experiences and beliefs of the insane, the perverse, and 
the anti-social are as valuable as any others. 

Mr. Flint is, of course, far from accepting this con- 
clusion. Indeed, he expressly warns us that “‘wherever 
criticism does not continually cast its searchlight, there 
all sorts of quacks, frauds, and fanaticisms breed,” 
and that, “in order to guard ourselves against being im- 
posed on,”’ we must consult various sciences, “to track 
down as far as may be, the effect on human life of 
religious belief-objects of various sorts.” Now quacks 
and frauds are less dangerous than perfectly sincere 
fanaticisms and illusions, and of the last the most dan- 
gerous of all are illusions about ourselves. How are we 
to guard against all these if all and sundry alleged mys- 
tical intuitions are intrinsically valuable, and why do 
we need to study consequences if there is no need of 
trying the spirits, whether they are of God? We are 
told in one breath that mystical experience is self- 
guaranteed and self-justified, and in another how we 
ought to judge and criticize its results, and hence, 
surely, the experience itself. Mr. Flint’s thesis is one of 
complete subjectivism, and he escapes from its disas- 
trous consequences only by contradicting himself. 


5 


I find another dilemma in Mr. Flint’s treatment of 
the role of religion in society. He recognizes very truly 
the attack which is being made, not only against cer- 
tain religious beliefs, but against the religious attitude 
itself, and he considers that a victory for irreligion 
“would work irreparable damage to mankind.” He 
describes, admirably on the whole, the benefits which 
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accrue to society from religion: the cultural importance 
of many religious individuals, the value of religion for 
the arts, and its need to protect the individual against 
the tyranny of the state. 

Yet he is very scornful of the demand that a religion 
should be able to propagate itself. His ‘mystical faith’ 
dismisses the preaching of ahy gospel to all nations as a 
belief ‘‘that unless the grace of God can be done up in 
brown paper parcels and passed out rapidly to all appli- 
cants, its value is nil.’”’ Moreover, many people do not 
need religion, he tells us, and there is no reason why 
we should try to arouse such people, as long as they are 
harmless, out of their lethargy. “Why,” heasks, “should 
we cry ‘Awake’, to those to whom the Spirit murmurs 
Pleepiaa 

How, I should like to know, can a religion of this sort 
fulfill the social functions that Mr. Flint himself expects 
of it? How is the disaster of irreligion to be averted by 
esoterically minded individualists, devoid of any wish 
to disturb those who see no need for religion? Surely it 
is just the increase of a failure to realize this need that 
makes the extinction of religion seem a possibility to be 
feared. And where in history can Mr. Flint find religious 
men and women of the sort that he would foster, “mys- 
tics’ if he will, but creedless, and acting without any 
corporate bond, who have been able to affect society 
and advance civilization? One does not have to advo- 
cate the spreading of religion by ‘wholesale contagion’, 
one need not shut one’s eyes to the fact that all will not 
respond equally to a religious appeal, in order to see 
that where religion has influenced society for good or 
ill, its spirit has been utterly different from that of Mr. 
Flint’s self-centered and self-sufficient élite. 
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Before turning from Mr. Flint’s solution of the pre 
dicament’ to his statement of the predicament itself, I 
would pause to deal with an important though much 
neglected question, which is highly relevant to the 
present discussion. How far is it possible to consider 
the ‘apologetic’ credentials of Christianity, or the argu- 
ments of philosophic theism, without bias or precon- 
ception of any kind? 

I do not see how this is possible in any absolute sense. 
Everyone who treats of religion has certain general 
convictions and emotional attitudes concerning reli- 
gion in general and any given religion in particular, 
which may, of course, be favorable or hostile. These 
convictions and attitudes must inevitably influence 
him in those processes of selection, emphasis, and inter- 
pretation, which bring a large subjective element into 
historico-critical investigation, and even into philosoph- 
ical discussion. Mr. Flint, for instance, however little 
he might sympathize with the dogmatic beliefs of the 
Spanish mystics, would not describe their experiences 
in the words of a recent critic, as ““vaporous vagaries 
and obscurantist inanities.’’ Such crude abuse, of course, 
merely proves this particular critic’s incompetence to 
deal with his subject. Yet the bias illustrated by this 
extreme can never be altogether absent. To ask that a 
writer should, as it were, amputate a part of his per- 
sonality, and deal with religious subjects exactly as 
though he did not have the beliefs and feelings which 
he necessarily has, is to ask the psychologically impos- 
sible. 

One has the right to ask, however, that a writer 
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should keep his ‘bias’ under critical control, that he 
should not let his feelings or convictions override his 
scientific spirit. If he is dealing with history or philoso- 
phy, he must preserve the objectivity necessary for a 
result that can be criticized on those grounds, and 
which stands or falls on its own merits. Otherwise he 
cannot expect to be taken seriously. 

It has too often been tacitly assumed that the bias 
which vitiates conclusions by dealing arbitrarily with 
evidence, and by substituting dogma for demonstration, 
is the monopoly of traditionalists in religion. To many 
moderns, any statement or argument on the anti-tradi- 
tional side is ipso facto scientific and impartial, and all 
findings of traditionalists such as Catholics are neces- 
sarily prejudiced and unscientific; as though Catholics 
could never escape from bondage to dogma, while their 
opponents enjoyed the privilege of acting as impersonal 
manifestations of a deity called the Scientific Spirit! 

The assumption is preposterous. Bias in the objec- 
tionable sense I have described has to be proved by 
evidence. One has no more right to assume it in the 
philosophy of Mercier, for instance, than in that of 
Dewey, in the anthropology of Schmidt than in that of 
Frazer, in the gospel criticism of Lagrange than in that 
of Harnack. And if some Catholics have, in the last 
named field, dogmatized where they should have criti- 
cized, one cannot have the slightest acquaintance with 
‘liberal’ critics without seeing that they have been at 


least equally guilty. 
7 


Since I shall remain a Catholic while discussing, in so 
far as my own convictions are concerned, Mr. Flint’s 
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do so with such ‘bias’ as is necessarily present in all 
such criticism. But if I deal with Mr. Flint unfairly 
or try to down him with a dogmatic bludgeon, I only 
ask to have my shortcomings in those respects pointed 
out. 


8 


As to Mr. Flint’s views on philosophic theism, I can- 
not here set forth the five proofs of God’s existence, 
familiar to Catholic theology since they were formulated 
by Aquinas. I accept them as valid and convincing, and 
to those who wish to study them I recommend Father 
G. H. Joyce’s Principles of Natural Theology, described 
by Professor W. H. Sheldon as “‘a treatise which demon- 
strates the fundamental rationalism of the Catholic 
position,” and which deals of course with the supposed 
demolition of the arguments by Kant. Among excellent 
Protestant works along similar lines are the Thezsm 
and Anti-Theistic Theories of Robert Flint, and above 
all James Martineau’s superbly written Study of Re- 
ligion. These traditional proofs do not include “the 
argument that God exists by definition, since he is the 
ground of reality,” which argument need not detain us. 
They do include the argument from design, without 
stating, however, as Mr. Flint supposes, that the uni- 
verse is merely “like a watch.” The arguments from 
“the prevalence of a belief in God”’ and “from the exist- 
ence of the moral order,” have been developed by Catho- 
lics as powerfully confirming the more fundamental 
arguments of Saint Thomas. The former is not fairly 
described as holding that “whatever gets itself widely 
believed must be true.”’ It maintains rather that a 
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conviction so characteristic of human nature as the 
belief in God, is, taken in connection with other argu- 
ments, of very considerable weight. I find this weight 
notably increased by the extremely important researches 
of Father Schmidt concerning primitive monotheism. 

Mr. Flint, though he nowhere else shows any interest 
in the connection between morality and religion, finds 
the moral argument “ the most promising,” but “far from 
conclusive.” This argument, so admirably developed in 
A. E. Taylor’s Faith of a Moralist, is certainly the most 
forceful to many. I do not see that it needs to be alto- 
gether conclusive in itself, if, like the one previously 
mentioned, it is of considerable power. 

Of course “‘contrary positions to all these arguments 
are as plentiful as blackberries,”’ but whether philosophic 
theism is or is not at their mercy depends, obviously, 
on the truth of those positions. I do not find that the 
truth of any of them has been demonstrated, and Mr. 
Flint should be the last to ask anyone to bow to the 
mere popularity of the anti-theistic claims. 

Philosophy is, moreover, according to Mr. Flint, 
essentially inadequate as a basis for religion, because 
its God is “simply an explanation,” and “religion is not 
in search of an explanation.” I reply that my religion is. 
The contrast between being ‘informed’ and ‘redeemed’ 
is another of those familiar modern antitheses such as 
‘dogma versus way of life’, ‘authority versus the Spirit’, 
‘the religion about Jesus versus the religion of Jesus’, 
and so on. Not the least satisfaction of being a Catholic 
is to me that, in these contrasts, as in others, I do not 
have to choose between the terms. I can have them both 
in complementary harmony with each other. As to 
being ‘informed’ rather than ‘redeemed’, in particular, 
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I am enough of a rationalist to seek information on the 
soundness of the rational basis presupposed by Chris- 
tianity’s claim to redeem me, and in philosophic theism 
I find such information. My religion does not consist of 
this, but it needs this background, because, if it is to 
satisfy me, it must satisfy my mind as well as my 
heart. Doubtless some do not feel the need of such a 
background for religion, but my own conviction is that 
more people do than Mr. Flint supposes, and that sound 
though elementary theistic reasoning is a common thing. 
In any case a religion which can advance civilization 
must be able to satisfy such a need by some sort of 
philosophic basis for its claims. 


S) 

In contending against the validity of Catholic apolo- 
getics and the truth of certain dogmas, Mr. Flint makes 
many statements but offers little proof. Quod gratis as- 
seritur gratis negatur. If he sees fit to describe the 
Catholic interpretation of od ef Iérpos, xal émt rabrp rH rérpa 
as “extraordinarily mechanical,” I find the refutation 
incomplete; if he chooses to consider the article on 
Pope Honorius in the Catholic Encyclopedia as “‘writ- 
ten, not with a pen, but with a sponge,” I still find 
Dom John Chapman’s scholarship more convincing 
than Mr. Flint’s mere sneer. The authorities and schol- 
arship to which he refers I have found, as far as my 
studies have led, to be counteracted by scholarship and 
authorities on the other side. Both are ‘biased’ in the 
unavoidable way I have described, as everyone is, in- 
cluding Mr. Flint and myself. Nevertheless, an endeavor 
to be intellectually honest has failed to show me that 
sound scholarship has destroyed the historical bases of 
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the Catholic faith, or proved its dogmas to be contra- 
dictory. My attempts to judge the evidence as it is 
have, on the contrary, had a precisely opposite result. 


IO 


On some points Mr. Flint has argued rather than 
merely affirmed. He echoes, for instance, a character in 
Newman’s Loss and Gain, who objects that Catholics 
“maintain the infallibility of the Church and prove it 
by Scripture, and then they prove Scripture by the 
Church.”’ 

The answer is that Catholics have found in the study 
of the New Testament, without recourse to its inspira- 
tion or doctrinal authority, evidence that it constitutes 
a substantially veracious record of the sayings and doings 
of Jesus Christ and His apostles —as Mr. Flint him- 
self to some extent admits concerning “independent 
Biblical criticism’. Catholics maintain that these ac- 
counts, if on the whole accurate, form a powerful argu- 
ment for the truth of Christ’s claims and of the Church’s 
claim to continue His mission by His authority. In this 
sense they base the Church on Scripture; but they base 
Scripture on the Church, as guarantor for its inspira- 
tion and doctrinal significance, in a sense which can be 
valid only for those who have already accepted the 
Church’s authority, either on the grounds I have indi- 
cated or on others. 

The soundness of the position outlined I cannot here 
discuss. At any rate, when Catholics are charged with 
merely pretending to investigate the New Testament’s 
veracity, with merely finding therein what they were 
looking for, they may properly ask to have the a priori 
character of their arguments specifically proved. And 
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Mr. Flint’s charge of arguing in a vicious circle shows 
simply that he does not understand the Catholic 
position. 


II 


It is not surprising that Catholic arguments based on 
the ‘notes’ of the Church should leave Mr. Flint cold. 
In so far as he practices what he preaches he can only 
entertain, in the religious sphere, those ideas which he 
considers to have come from his own experience. He is as 
far as possible removed from willingness to consider 
the claims of any religion to be true in a unique sense. 
Now the arguments in question can obviously have no 
weight whatever with a person in that state of mind. 
Their appeal is limited to those at least favorably in- 
clined towards belief in what the arguments presuppose, 
i.e., that Christ uniquely brought to us, as individuals 
and as a race, new knowledge, new power, new life; and 
that there is perhaps a way of getting into the closest 
possible touch with the meaning and application of 
this revelation. That men and women so inclined, whose 
minds are as keen and whose religious experience as 
vital as Mr. Flint’s, are still coming to accept the 
Catholic Church’s divine origin by finding her uniquely 
one, holy, and universal, is a fact which he can scarcely 
deny. 

12 


Mr. Flint rejects miracles as evidence for the claims 
of Christianity on two grounds, that other religions 
have their miracles, and that human testimony regard- 
ing them is necessarily worthless. 

Now a discussion of Christian miracles, into which, 
here again, I cannot exhaustively go, has too often been 
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conducted as though they were merely alleged marvels 
comparable to any others. It should be remembered that 
they are related as having happened in the closest and 
most constant connection with the life and teachings 
of a particular person. Many are dogmatically blind to 
the possibility of miracles, and hence of course to the 
evidence therefor. For others, the general trustworthi- 
ness of the gospel narratives, and the character of 
Christ and of His teaching, are matters to be considered 
in weighing the evidence for the miracles. 

Similar estimates are likewise relevant to the ques- 
tion, for instance, of Buddhistic miracles. Without at- 
tempting to compare the character of Gautama with 
that of Christ, I maintain that there is in the relative 
character of the records an enormous difference. In 
regard, for instance, to the alleged ‘virgin birth’ of the 
Buddha it has been well said that “Maya in Buddhist 
legend comes to be a virgin only when she ceases really 
to be the mother of Buddha,” that is to say, that by the 
time she came to be regarded as a virgin it was thought 
derogatory to Gautama to have had anything like a 
human birth at all. Nor can the whole story, in any 
form that could possibly be relevant, be traced back to 
less than five centuries after Gautama lived. 

I see no need for believing that God cannot work 
miracles among Buddhists, but on the other hand, 
though not entirely ignorant of Buddhism, I know of 
nothing like convincing evidence that He has. If Mr. 
Flint can show me a group of Buddhistic or any other 
miracles, comparable as a whole, in their relationship to 
equally trustworthy narratives, to those related in the 
Christian gospels, I shall be very much interested to 
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The illustration which Mr. Flint uses to prove the 
impossibility of reliable human testimony for miracles 
is a singularly unhappy one. If it really proved all that 
he supposes one could no longer accept his own report 
of the episode itself! To prove the fallibility of human 
memory by an elaborate personal recollection of one’s 
own is after all an unconvincing procedure. Obviously, 
it was largely owing to the perfectly normal and familiar 
character of the scene presented to the class in psychol- 
ogy that its members were so unsuccessful in remember- 
ing its numerous details, and so easily imagined other 
details which might well have been there. If there had 
been anything thoroughly unexpected in the picture, 
for instance, a Chinese mandarin in the eighteenth cen- 
tury English inn, would not most of the class have re- 
membered it? And would they not all have done so if a 
‘miracle’ had occurred, for instance, if the collie dog in 
the picture had suddenly and unmistakably wagged his 
tail and trotted out of the frame? The example throws 
interesting light on the unreliability of many memories, 
but it proves absolutely nothing about human testi- 
mony for any striking events, much less miracles. 


14 

Though Mr. Flint is an extreme individualist, his 
religious viewpoint is typical of a widely prevalent 
Neo-Protestantism, which to a great extent still bears 
the stamp of Reformation theology. To Luther and 
Calvin man’s reason and will, as part of human nature, 
were totally corrupt, and salvation could come only 
from a ‘faith’ which was in the last analysis an emo- 
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tion. The doctrine has been well described as “a preju- 
dice in favor of the antipathy of head and heart.” It 
likewise denied, at least in theory, the eternal value of 
man’s moral actions, though the logical results of this 
dangerous divorce were followed only by certain eccen- 
tric sects. . 

Thus did Protestantism break with the Catholic 
effort to integrate, as we would say now, the religious 
needs of the whole personality, to satisfy, not only 
head and heart, but will, and even senses, and the social 
as well as individual needs of man. Immanuel Kant, 
declaring for inherent limitations of the mind where his 
Lutheran forebears had postulated a corruption due to 
the Fall, and giving to his categorical imperative the 
saving power of the faith that alone justifies, transposed 
the theological tune into a philosophic key. 

The large measure of Christian dogma retained, not 
without inconsistency, by most of the Reformers, had 
by Kant’s time weakened its hold. With Neo-Protest- 
ants like Mr. Flint it has, together with all traces of an 
intellectualistic religious philosophy, completely dis- 
appeared. Yet the old Protestant pessimism concerning 
the powers of the mind is still clearly recognizable, the 
divorce of mind and heart remains, leaving reason to 
non-religious fields, and shutting up the religious feelings 
within the walls of an arbitrarily limited ‘experience’. 
When Mr. Flint describes religion as “a passion for 
release from disability,” and declares that “‘in religion 
we seek to be, not informed primarily, but redeemed,” 
he is echoing in modern words the old doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. 
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: 1s 

The Catholic idea of religion remains very different. 
It is a complex and arduous ideal to follow worthily. 
Nothing could be falser than the notion of Catholicism 
as a lotus-land for tired minds and timid wills, where 
there is no call to battle after richer truth in thought 
and greater love in living. 

For the thoughtful Catholic, religious belief is full of 
problems. He must wait, for the solution of many of 
them, till he sees, no longer through a glass, darkly, 
but face to face 


What in the universe is scattered leaves 
With love as in a single volume bound. 


But in the meantime a solution of the ‘predicament’ 
like Mr. Flint’s must seem to him unreal and lopsided, 
a denial of the problem’s complexity. His faith’s tradi- 
tion tends to make him conscious of this complexity, 
to counteract if necessary his own leaning towards a too 
exclusively intellectual, moral, emotional, or esthetic 
religion, and to satisfy, as far as may be in this world, 
all these needs of a well-rounded personality. 

He learns thus to use all sound elements in his own 
experience for a religious end; nothing human is alien 
to him, in a sense undreamed of by the Roman poet; 
and thereby he can offer all nature to God. “C’est avec 
son oeuvre toute entiére que nous prierons Dieu!” as a 
character of Claudel’s says. “Rien de ce qu'il a fait 
n’est vain, rien qui soit étranger a notre salut.” 

In this way the Catholic can transcend those con- 
trasts, so mutually exclusive to the Protestant, between 
authority and the spirit, dogma and life, the intellect 
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and the emotions. He should therefore be keenly con- 
scious of the truth in the fable of the Blind Men and 
the Elephant, with which I began this paper. Religion 
to him is not based solely on this or that, on philosophy, 
or dogma, or his own experience. In different ways and 
in varying degrees it is based on all of these, related in 
one complex harmony to each other. From the Catholic 
viewpoint Mr. Flint is one of many seekers after 
religious truth who need to be reminded that its bases, 
like its aspects, are manifold. 
T. Lawrason Riccs 


Derain 


ated by critics, after the fashion of critics, with 

the great names of French painting, Corot, 
Renoir, Chardin and, more persistently, Poussin. Al- 
though there is a certain justness in this connection of 
names, the epithet ‘eclectic,’ lethal to the average, can 
scarcely be applied. Derain has been far less ready to 
loot the past than his important contemporary Picasso, 
or in another field Strawinsky.! Compare a Poussin 
landscape with a landscape by Derain. Except in those 
points where all landscapes must resemble, there are re- 
markably few similarities. In Poussin there is a greater 
naturalism in the treatment of such elements as trees 
and mountains, but the ordering of these elements is 
highly formal and clearly a synthetic product of the 
artist’s will. Derain reverses this method. Tree and hill 
are reduced by the shorthand of the day to cursory 
formulas, but their arrangement, though beautiful, has 
since 1927 something of the haphazard beauty of 
nature. His composition is so free, so little disciplined by 
geometry that in certain late landscapes one wonders if 
there is any ‘composition’ at all. To continue the com- 
parison, Derain relies very often on colour alone to give 
depth, but the space of Poussin is built-in, is inherent in 
the drawing, in the lighting, in the size or scaling of his 
nymphs, his temples, his cliffs, according to their posi- 


1 He has undergone a number of influences from Byzantine to primitive African, 
but he has tended to assimilate rather than incorporate. 
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tion in foreground or background. This scaling, so 
successful in Poussin’s panoramic manner, becomes im- 
practical in a Derain that places one in a narrowed 
world hemmed in by a tangle of trees, but even in those 
broad farseeing landscapes which he seems to have 
painted looking down from a great height Derain has 
found means quite other than Poussin’s to pull the fore- 
ground forward and push the horizon back. 

In spite of these differences (to which certain differ- 
ences in palette might be added) the names of Derain 
and Poussin are continually linked by both French and 
American writers on the arts. Certainly Derain contin- 
ues more nearly than any living man the tradition of 
French landscape painting so competently begun by 
Poussin, and can turn with less embarrassment to his 
predecessors Corot and Cézanne than any paysagiste of 
our day. In fact his unswerving and somewhat reaction- 
ary course has been nettling to many who would have 
preferred a growing audacity in their onetime ‘fauve.’ 
Unlike the notoriously restless Picasso who continues to 
about-face to the amazement and delight of a growing 
public, Derain has evidenced something like disdain for 
outside opinion, sending out of his studio a series of 
paintings, good and bad, that are remarkable for their 
singleness of direction and their persistently personal 
quality. This standoffish attitude has merited recently 
respect. You will find a Derain almost as expensive as a 
Boutet de Monvel. 

Putting aside for the moment questions of borrowing 
and continuation, I should like to take up some general 
problems of landscape painting and Derain’s solutions. 

Landscape seems to be a métier in which only those 
who humble themselves before nature succeed. I think 
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it is for this reason that Picasso with his splendid gift of 
fantasy and wit has never in his few efforts at landscape 
given us more than disappointment or a décor de théatre. 
Derain, who certainly has more of the humdrum plein 
airiste about him, seems to have exactly the quality of 
mind that makes a good landscape painter. He takes an 
objective interest in the world about him. He is an 
interpreter, not a creator of new fantastic worlds. He 
may take liberties with natural forms, but the mood of 
nature and the sense of actuality that nature gives us he 
rigidly preserves. It was so with Cézanne, who splintered 
and dissolved his forms at will, yet was faithful to a 
kind of truth not supplied by his own invention but im- 
posed by actuality of place. Anyone who has taken the 
train from Avignon to Marseilles must have been struck 
by the first glimpse of L’Estaque. Framed in the train 
window is an unmistakable Cézanne. And all through 
Provence, whether one climbs a hill or descends into a 
village, one is confronted by Cézannes so that afterward 
it is difficult to remember whether the mental image de- 
rives from a painting or an actual place. 

This place-sense is less strong in Derain, but increases 
as his landscapes draw farther and farther away from 
decoration. 

What are the problems of landscape? One hears much 
of rhythm, of construction, of colour-relation, of general 
aesthetics in other words, but actually the primary 
problems seem to me to be simply those of representa- 
tion. How are you going to render a tree? The photo- 
graphic approach has always proved unsatisfactory, 
destroying the very realism it sets out to attain. Some 
sort of stylization is absolutely necessary. Some solu- 
tion, some formula must be found. Derain, more than 
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any other, has searched and probed, applying his in- 
telligence to the discovery of the perfect (for him) 
formulas. 

In representation the knottiest problem of all is the 
foreground and the near tree. Many painters who can 
paint distances to perfection — where a single brush 
stroke creates a forest or a mountain — bungle the 
merest sapling in the foreground. Let any disbeliever 
himself take brush and colour and attempt a group of 
trees or one tree even. What is he going to do with the 
leaves? The definite shape of the trunk is comparatively 
easy, but the representation of the foliage forces a deci- 
sion. He may choose the solution of Rousseau and paint 
each leaf and twig, but the rest of the picture must be 
treated with the same literalness. Or there is Corot’s 
haze, touched with an occasional detail of sharp stem or 
a leaf silvery with the light. There is Cézanne’s method, 
of suggesting the texture of leafage by the use of small 
brush strokes laid side by side. 

Derain in his earlier experiments resorted to various 
methods. The Cézanne slanted brush stroke served him 
for a while. It had many advantages. It lent itself to 
any degree of abstraction; the direction of the strokes 
could be used to furnish surface movement, and was 
serviceable in the rather geometrical construction of 
these early paintings. Furthermore the Cézanne brush 
stroke makes it very easy to fade the foliage into the 
sky or to bring it forward into sharp relief at will. To the 
layman that may not seem much of an advantage, but a 
little practical experiment would prove to him that a 
certain amount of flow, of interchange between objects 
and their environment is essential to any painting other 
than two-dimensional decoration. 
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But Derain, who is altogether a three-dimensionalist, 
seems to me at the same time to be at heart a painter in 
areas of unbroken colour. When he completely yields to 
this tendency (he has not for some time), he can put on 
paint as flatly as Braque or Lhote. The colour area with 
all its advantages of simplicity, directness and force, 
carries with it certain dangers for the painter and a num- 
ber of attendant gaucheries often puzzling to deal with. 
The painter is apt to find himself with a number of 
separate, hard-edged pieces of colour that no amount of 
ingenuity will resolve into unity. Some kind of passage 
as I insisted above is essential. Now it is impossible in 
the case of certain colours to grade insensibly from one 
to another without getting into a dirty mess of neutral 
colour at the point of meeting. Red and green for ex- 
ample. Or suppose you have a blue and yellow that 
somehow must be made to flow together. Pure, the 
colours may be exactly what you want, but the green 
resulting from any mixing may poison the entire colour 
harmony of your picture. In many cases it 1s possible 
to introduce a third neutralish tone as a go-between, but 
often it is inexpedient and difficult to explain as repre- 
sentation. With the broken brush stroke on the other 
hand it is possible to pass back and forth without mixing 
simply by overlapping strokes of pure colour. Yet even 
in the hands of Cézanne the incessant brush stroke is 
sometimes irritating, laborious, and verges perilously 
on the rainbow. 

Because of this awkwardness with the edges of areas 
the problem of plasticity is enormously increased. De- 
rain, who since has mastered the difficulty by a series of 
compromises, was not even in his early landscapes to be 
deprived of the third dimension, but he achieved reces- 
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sion by hanging a series of stage drops flatly painted, 
foreground on one, middleground on another, in succes- 
sion to the horizon. 

Between Cézanne and the solid area there is ample 
room for compromise. Years of experiment have led De- 
rain following Corot to an amalgamation of the two ex- 
tremes. The sense of broad areas governed by one colour 
underlies the later landscapes, but the eye 1s first struck 
by the liveliest sort of surface brushwork. The foliage 
glitters with a scattering of highlights; the ground is 
spotty with innumerable touches of dark. Even where 
the palette knife has been used to spread the colour in a 
flat patch, there is a superimposed texturing given by 
the brush. An area may stick to its own colour, but that 
colour is used in a variety of intensities that prevents 
any sense of the lifeless and mechanical. 

I am thinking as I write of the landscapes shown here 
last year at the Marie Harriman Galleries, painted at 
St. Maximin in 1930. They rank as the most finished 
and brilliant of Derain’s canvases. No sign of effort is 
any longer apparent. The compositions are noble, com- 
plicated, but unexpectedly free and organic. His system 
of using warm and cold colours rather than drawing or 
chiaroscuro to give recession or projection is admirably 
successful. The colour itself is carried exactly to the 
breaking point. The sultry blackish-blue of the skies, the 
hot browns and oranges, the violently contrasted darks 
of the branches and sizzling highlights, all are caught at 
the point where equilibrium would no longer be possible. 
The greens are the most beautiful in present day paint- 
ing. It is astonishing that such dark full colour should 


* Since space is principally indicated by colour suggestion, these paintings like 
most of his canvases do not carry well at a distance and lose much of their sense in 
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give a sensation of heat and almost blinding light. Each 
canvas is a composition in light. Light seems to illumi- 
nate each object from within and flow about it. 

Most remarkable of all is the actual application of the 
paint, which is put on with the bravura of improvisation 
and the rightness of years’ thought. There are fascinat- 
ing swift transitions from transparency, where the white 
grain of the canvas is scraped bare by the knife, to 
glossy depths of opaque paint. There is a great variety 
of brush work, both spotty and linear. It is a technique 
almost completely his own; even the benevolent ghost of 
Corot has been scouted, or at least retired to a consider- 
able distance. 

As representation these landscapes are triumphs of 
elision. All detail which another might have seized upon 
for its lyric charm or decorative value has been denied 
as too trivial. These are not decorative paintings. 

It should be remembered that Derain is not exclu- 
sively a painter of landscapes. Among the finest of all 
his productions are the small canvases of heads. There is 
a tendency to consider them less important because of 
their lesser scale and apparently hasty workmanship. 
But in them I see Derain at his best — simple, forceful, 
direct. His technical methods are nowhere less disguised 
nor more successful. It is as if in a moment of hurry and 
inspiration he had time only to note down the essentials 
of a subject that might later be raised to the elaborate 
perfection of his landscapes. The result is a concentra- 
tion of all Derain. The form is large, stripped of belit- 
tling detail. It is first rounded out and made plastic by a 
skilful opposition of warm and cold colour. Then with a 
flowing brush the arching eyebrows are superimposed in 
dark paint, the eyes very simply drawn (note that De- 
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rain’s formula for the eye has not changed for twenty 
years: two lines for the upper lid, another for the lower), 
the exact releasing touch of dark placed under the nose. 
Then comes a cursory mouth, often disturbingly messy 
in execution, with shadowed upper lip and the lower lip 
catching the light but still much darker in colour than 
the skin. This contrast of the mouth with the skin gives 
a strong sense of local colour, even of lipstick. One of the 
most interesting studies in Derain and in all painting 1s 
the balance held between local colour and colour used 
simply to indicate modelling. 

The features once precised, a dark line is added to one’ 
side of the neck, and perhaps the chin receives a touch 
to give it projection. Then come a few strokes of opaque 
light paint so loaded with white that, beyond giving the 
final indication of form, they add a sparkle, a lustre to 
the surface that must be described as delicious. These 
touches are usually applied to the lower lip, the tip or 
bridge of the nose, the pupil of the eye. The whites of the 
eyes are almost invariably brilliant. The hair is economi- 
cally supplied with highlights that give by a kind of 
jumbled brush work the soft texture of the hair. To these 
essential highlights are sometimes added flicks of pure 
white which when successful are a reproof to the elabo- 
rate machinery of Rembrandt and the old luminists. 

These heads of charming young women are refresh- 
ment in the desert of contemporary painting. Who, with 
Picasso occasionally excepted, dares to paint a beauti- 
ful model? There are many pictures where the subjects 
are deliberately made hideous, apparently to warn the 
public that if they look for beauty they must look for it 
elsewhere than in mere physical loveliness. There are 
paintings such as Rouault’s, exploiting the psychological 
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effect of the gross and the ugly. But the Greekish notion 
of a beautiful work of art centering about a beautiful 
head or body is now suspect, is feared even. Granted it 
is more difficult to convert a lovely model into art than 
some wretched face powerful through ugliness; success 
in such an attempt seems to me the final proof of 
strength. The timid critic, brought up in the present fear 
of charm, has sometimes reproached Derain, accusing 
these heads of mere prettiness, suggesting his affinity to 
chocolate box artists. Such accusations seem to me to 
spring from prejudice and an undiscriminating eye. 
One might as well object that the Discobolus is too well 
built. Commercial art uses the popular idea of good- 
looks to sell things to the public, and a pretty girl is a 
pretty girl. Some of these charmers smoking cigarettes 
or guiding vacuum cleaners are even rendered with an 
admirable simplicity of technique. But the simplicity is 
not the simplicity of great art, nor does one find behind 
the neat smiling faces that subtle sense of entity, of ob- 
jectified personality that radiates from a Derain. He 
always saves himself by a seeming clumsiness; the 
mouths are not messy for nothing, nor is the drawing a 
little crooked without reason. What chocolate box artist 
commands that exquisite multiple brush stroke which 
would not disgrace Corot? 

The still-lifes too possess a charm of their own. They 
are usually small, horizontal, depicting a few fruits 
posed on a ledge Chardin in ancestry. Unpretentious in 
arrangement, discreet in colour, they are a pure delight. 
If trifles they are the trifles of a master. 

These fruit pieces are painting of the most unstrained, 
most honest sort. One turns to them and the bulk of De- 
rain’s work with the pleasant assurance that the eye will 
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be pleased, the intelligence gratified and stimulated. 
One will not be dragged into strange abnormal worlds. 
The rocks and carpenters’ leavings isolated by Lurgat in 
bleak seas are far-distant. The mind is not to be tricked 
into neurotic terrors by an unexpected apposition of 
curious objects. Against the “diabolism’ of Picasso is 
opposed this sanity traditional to the arts of the Medi- 
terranean. It is however a sanity that seems to rule out 
many qualities less traditional in his less sober contem- 
poraries. There is none of the wit of Lhote, the capri- 
cious good spirits of Dufy, the awful humorousness of 
Picasso. His colour never enchants, bafHles, and boxes 
our ears as does the colour of Matisse. Derain is apart 
from all these. He seems a man of flesh and blood 
strayed into a company of sorcerers. 


C. R. Morse 


Virginia Woolf 


I. The Poetic Method 


T HAS been often enough pointed out that Virginia 
Woolf, although she has published some half dozen 
novels and a book of stories, ought really to be 

considered as a poet. A recent critic, Rebecca West, 
making the point in a review of Mrs. Woolf’s new 
novel,! does not throw much light on the question why 
in the first place Mrs. Woolf chose to write in prose 
rather than in verse. It appears that “everybody was 
‘doing’, as the phrase went, a novel during those five 
years before the war;” and, moreover, that Mrs. Woolf’s 
essentially philosophical mind was handicapped in ex- 
pressing itself in either philosophy or poetry, both fields 
having attained to a separate cul de sac around this 
time. Of Miss West’s two theories one is more inclined 
toward the first; for it is hard to believe that poetry, 
which has served Mr. Yeats, Mr. Eliot and Mr. Robin- 
son for themes quite as contemporary as those of Mrs. 
Woolf, could not have been made to serve Mrs. Woolf 
equally well. To place the burden on poetry or philos- 
ophy is to ignore too much good work done in these 
fields in our time. The secret implication behind all such 
efforts to interpret Mrs. Woolf, one feels, is that a prose 
writer whose effects are poetic is somehow more pro- 
found than one whose effects belong more strictly to the 
conventions of prose. The implication is that half a poet 


1 The Waves: Harcourt, Brace, 1931. 
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is rather more important than a whole novelist. Or, if 
this seems unfair in reference to Mrs. Woolf, that a com- 
promise between the two modes results in something 
better than may be achieved by the fiction mode alone. 
In Mrs. Woolf’s writing, we must admit, there is such a 
compromise. The problem suggested by her admirers 1s 
whether this compromise is always quite successful, 
whether the appropriation by one form of the resources 
of another does not here as elsewhere result in a serious 
aesthetic confusion. 

The main distinction between lyrical poetry (which is 
the kind of poetry Mrs. Woolf’s admirers obviously 
mean) and prose narrative is generally agreed to be one 
of form. Poetry, the attempt to communicate thoughts, 
feelings and emotions, is usually built on a pattern 
which will communicate these things with greatest 
force and intensity, — usually an image, a group of 
images, or that enlarged and more objectified image 
which is the symbol. Fiction, whatever it may be at 
present, began and remained for a long time as the 
representation of human character in terms of action; its 
pattern was built on these terms — a sequence or ar- 
rangement of motives and actions. To be any more 
precise in these distinctions is irrelevant here; one 
wishes to keep them as broad as possible; and one makes 
them at all only to remark that the primary difficulty in 
responding to Mrs. Woolf’s work is that she seems to be 
extending the form or pattern of poetry to the dimen- 
sions of the novel. 

In Mrs. Woolf’s first two books, to be sure, this 
tendency 1s not too clearly apparent. But The Voyage 
Out, although a distinguished novel in many respects, is 
notably lacking in anything which we may recognize as 
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narrative form. In retrospect what seems remarkable is 
the excellence of the dialogue, the skill with social 
comedy, the objective portraiture, of character — all 
traditional elements which Mrs. Woolf has since chosen 
to discard. But already one can observe a failure or 
reluctance to project character through a progressive 
representation of motives, which provides the structure 
in such a novelist as Jane Austen, for example, whom 
Mrs. Woolf happens to resemble most in this. novel. 
For an ordered pattern of action unfolding in time Mrs. 
Woolf substitutes a kind of spatial unity (the setting is a 
yacht at sea and later a Portuguese hotel), a cadre, so to 
speak, within which everything — characters, scenes 
and ideas — tends to remain fixed and self-contained. 
This would be an altogether true description if it were 
not for the promise of some larger development in the 
love affair which emerges at the end. But even here, in 
Mrs. Woolf’s first novel, no fulfillment is allowed; death 
is invoked; death supplies a termination which might 
not otherwise be reached since none is inherent in the 
plan. Night and Day represents Mrs. Woolf’s effort to 
write a novel on a thoroughly conventional model, and 
the result is so uncertain that we can understand her 
rather sudden adoption of a new method. It is as if Mrs. 
Woolf had persuaded herself by these experiments (how 
consciously we may judge fro.n her essay Mr. Bennett 
and Mrs. Brown) that her view of character did not at 
all coincide with the formal requirements of the con- 
ventional novel. She was not alone in the emphasis she 
wished to place in the treatment of character for there 
already existed the rudiments of a new tradition, whose 
main tendency has been to dispense with form for the 
sake of an intensive exploitation of method. 
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Despite the number of artists in all fields who assume 
that an innovation in method entails a corresponding 
achievement in form, method cannot be regarded as 
quite the same thing as form. For the novelist all that 
we can mean by his method is embraced in the familiar 
phrase ‘the point of view’. As his object is character his 
only method is that by which he endeavors to attain to a 
complete grasp and understanding of that object. 
‘Method’ in fiction narrows down to nothing more or 
less than the selection of a point of view from which 
character may be studied and presented. The drastic 
shift in the point of view in fiction in the last fifteen 
years has undeniably resulted in many noticeable ef- 
fects in its form or structure. But it is not yet possible to 
declare that it has resulted in any new form. Dorothy 
Richardson, in the opening volume of Pilgrimage, was 
among the first to apply this new method but in none of 
the volumes which followed has she allied it to anything 
like a consistent form. What Mrs. Woolf absorbed from 
Miss Richardson, Miss May Sinclair and Mr. James 
Joyce, all of whom had advanced its use before 1918, 
was therefore only method, and not form. In the collec- 
tion of sketches called Monday or Tuesday Mrs. Woolf 
definitely announced her affiliation with the new tradi- 
tion. But such pieces as ““Kew Gardens” and “The 
Mark on the Wall” were so slight in scope that they 
could make their appeal (like the essays of Lamb, for 
example) without the aid of any formal order or plan. 
Not until Facob’s Room does Mrs. Woolf attempt to use 
the method at any great length, and in this book, with 
which her larger reputation began, we can first perceive 
the nature of the problem suggested by her work. 

In one sense, the structure of ¥acob’s Room is that of 
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the simplest form known to story-telling — the chron- 
icle. From its intense pages one is able to detach a bare 
continuity of events: Jacob goes to the seashore, to 
Cambridge, to Greece, to the War. But what his creator 
is manifestly concerned with is not the relation of these 
events to his character, but their relation to his sensibil- 
ity. The latter is projected through a poetic rendering of 
the dreams, desires, fantasies and enthusiasms which 
pass through his brain. The rendering is poetic because 
it is managed entirely by images, certain of which are 
recurrent throughout — the sheep’s jaw with yellow 
teeth, “the moors and Byron,” Greece. The theme also 
would seem to be a kind of poetic contrast between the 
outward passage of events and the permanence of a cer- 
tain set of images in the mind. It happens that there is 
enough progression of outward events to give the book 
about as much movement as any other biographical (or 
autobiographical) chronicle. But one cannot point to 
any similar movement, any principle of progressive 
unity in the revelation of all that implicit life of the hero 
which makes up the substance of the book. As a sensibil- 
ity Jacob remains the same throughout; he reacts in an 
identical fashion to the successive phenomena of his 
experience. Since he only reacts through his sensibility, 
since he does not act directly upon experience, he fails to 
‘develop’, in the sense in which characters in fiction 
usually develop. Instead of acting, he responds, and 
when death puts an end to his response, the book also 
comes to an end. ‘“‘What am I to do with these?”’ his 
mother asks at the close, holding up an old pair of shoes, 
and that is all the significance which his rich accumula- 
tion of dreams and suffering is made to assume in our 
minds. 
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In Mrs. Dalloway Mrs. Woolf makes much more 
deliberate use of recurrent images to distinguish the 
consciousness of each of her characters. The effort is not 
toward an integration of these images in a single per- 
sonality, for that would amount to a unity which 1s 
opposed to Mrs. Woolf’s whole view of character. It is 
toward no more than the emphasis of a certain rhythm 
in consciousness, which lends a corresponding rhythm to 
the book as a whole. Moreover, in this work, Mrs. 
Woolf makes use for the first time of an enlarged image, 
a symbol that is fixed, constant and wholly outside the 
time-world of her characters. The symbol of Big Ben, 
since it serves to set the contrast between physical time 
and the measureless duration of Mrs. Dalloway’s inner 
life, has the value of adding further to an approximate 
tying-up of the elements. But neither of these devices, it 
should be realized, has anything directly to do with the 
organisation of character; rhythm, the rhythm of 
images in the consciousness, is not the same thing as 
order; the symbol of Big Ben exists outside the char- 
acters, 1s set up in contrast with them. By means of 
these devices carried over from lyric poetry, therefore, 
she achieves a kind of unity which is merely superficial or 
decorative, since it does not correspond to any principle 
of organisation in her treatment of character. 

In her next book, however, Mrs. Woolf goes much 
further toward a fusion of character and design. To the 
Lighthouse, which is probably Mrs. Woolf’s finest 
performance in every respect, owes its success not least 
to the completeness with which the symbol chosen is 
identified with the sensibility of every one of the char- 
acters. The lighthouse is the common point toward 
which all their desires are oriented; it is an object of at- 
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tainment or culmination which gives direction to the 
movements of their thought and sensibility; and since 
it is thus associated with them it gives a valid unity to 
the whole work. Moreover, alone among Mrs. Woolf’s 
works, To the Lighthouse has for its subject an action, a 
single definite action, “going to the lighthouse,” which 
places it clearly in the realm of narrative. In fact, as 
narrative, it may be further classified as an incident. 
The sole objection that might be raised on aesthetic 
grounds is whether Mrs. Woolf’s method has not per- 
haps caused her to extend her development beyond the 
inherent potentialities of this form. The question is 
whether such a narrow structure can support the weight 
of the material and the stress of its treatment. More 
relevant to the present question, however, is the con- 
sideration that the success of this book rests on an 
unusually happy choice of symbol, very specially 
adapted to the theme and subject, and not capable of 
being used again. Not many more such symbols occur to 
the imagination. Certainly Mrs. Woolf does not make 
use of the same kind of symbol in her next novel; for in 
The Waves she returns to the devices of rhythm and 
symbolical contrast on which she depended in her 
earlier books. (Orlando is not a novel, but a ‘biography’, 
and therefore follows a simple chronological order. 
Whatever variations its author plays on the traditional 
concept of time do not affect her hilarious adherence to 
this order.) In The Waves Mrs. Woolf again presents her 
characters through the rhythm of images in the brain, 
again bases her structure on a contrast between these 
and a permanent symbol of the objective world. There 
is, first of all, the image or set of images which serves as 
a motif for each of the characters: for Louis, a chained 
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beast stamping on the shore; for Bernard, the willow 
tree by the river; for Neville, “that wild hunting-song, 
Percival’s music.” And also there is the cumulative 
image of each of their lives taken as a whole set in a 
parallel relationship to the movements of the sea. 

Such a parallel, of course, is by no means unique. 
“Dwellers by the sea cannot fail to be impressed by the 
sight of its ceaseless ebb and flow,” remarks Frazer in 
The Golden Bough, “‘and are apt . . . to trace a subtle 
relation, a secret harmony, between its tides and the 
life of man.”” What is unique is Mrs. Woolf’s effort to 
develop what is usually no more than an intuition, an 
association, a lyric utterance at most, to the dimensions 
of a novel. In one sense this is accomplished by a kind 
of multiplication: we are given six lyric poets instead of 
the usual one. For what Mrs. Woolf offers is a rendering 
of the subjective response to reality of six different peo- 
ple at successive stages in their lives. We are presented 
to them in childhood, adolescence, youth, early and late 
middle-age. ““The waves broke on the shore” is the last 
line in the book, and from this we are probably to as- 
sume that at the close they are all dead. Such a scheme 
has the order of a chronicle, of a kind of simultaneous 
biography, but Mrs. Woolf is much more ambitious. 
Each period in her characters’ lives corresponds to a 
particular movement of the sea; the current of their 
lives at the end is likened to its “‘incessant rise and fall 
and rise and fall again.” In addition, the different pe- 
riods correspond to the changing position of the sun in 
the sky on a single day, suggesting a vision of human 
lives sub specie aeternitatis. (The ancillary images of 
birds, flowers and wind intensify the same effect.) The 
theme is best summed up by one of the characters in a 
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long monologue at the end: “Let us again pretend that 
life is a solid substance, shaped like a globe, which we 
turn about in our fingers. Let us pretend that we can 
make out a plain and logical story, so that when one 
matter is despatched — love for instance — we go on, 
in an orderly manner to the next. I was saying there 
was a willow tree. Its shower of falling branches, its 
creased and crooked bark had the effect of what re- 
mains outside our illusions yet cannot stay them, is 
changed by them for the moment, yet shows through 
stable, still, with a sternness that our lives lack. Hence 
the comment it makes; the standard it supplies, the 
reason why, as we flow and change, it seems to meas- 
ure.”’ In conception and form, in method and style, this 
book is the most poetic which Mrs. Woolf has yet writ- 
ten. It represents the extreme culmination of the method 
to which she has applied herself exclusively since 
Monday or Tuesday. It is significant because it forces the 
question whether the form in which that method has 
resulted is not essentially opposed to the conditions of 
narrative art. 

The essential difficulty with the poetic method as 
used by Mrs. Woolf is that it renders impossible the pe- 
culiar kind of interest which we are accustomed to de- 
rive from narrative. By the poetic method is meant the 
method of substituting poetic symbols for an ordered 
pattern of human action. The important thing about 
symbols is that they are used to stand for something 
else; the important word in such a definition is the word 
stand. Whatever activity in the mind or sensibility has 
gone on to produce them, symbols themselves are 
fixed, permanent and static. They may be considered, 
therefore, as the effort of the imagination to fix itself 
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somewhere in space. The symbol may be considered as 
something spatial. Symbols are thus ordinarily used in 
lyric poetry, where the effort is to fix ideas, sentiments, 
or emotions. By themselves, of course, symbols in poetry 
are no more than so many detached, isolated and un- 
related points in space. When projected separately, as in 
the poetry of the Imagist school, or in too great confu- 
sion, as in most contemporary poetry, their meaning is. 
too special to have any value to the intelligence. The 
worlds which they indicate are either too small or too 
large to live in. But whether separate or integrated into 
a total vision symbols are capable of being grasped, like 
any other objects of space, by a single and instantaneous 
effort of perception. The interval of time between their 
presentation in a poem and our response to them is 
usually no longer than the time required for our grasp of 
their significance. Even when their presentation is like 
a gradual exfoliation, as in certain poems by Donne and 
Baudelaire, for example, that time is never allowed to be 
too greatly prolonged. We do not require Poe’s axiom 
that all lyrics must be brief to understand why they 
must be so. The symbols on which they are constructed 
can be perceived in a moment of time. 

When narrative based itself on a simple record of 
action progressing in time it was assured of a certain de- 
gree of interest. When later it based itself on an arrange- 
ment of action which corresponded to a consistent view 
of life or reality, it attained to the very high interest of a 
work of art. As long as it based itself firmly on action 
according to one pattern or another, it was certain of 
some degree of interest. To understand the nature of the 
satisfaction which we seem to take in the representation 
of reality in a temporal order we should have to know 
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more about certain primitive elements of our psychology 
than science has yet been able to discover. It is enough 
to recognize that whatever the reasons this satisfaction 
is rooted in our sense of time. It is enough to realize that 
this is the basis of the appeal which narrative has made 
through the whole history of fiction, from the earliest 
fables of the race to the most complex ‘constructions’ of 
Henry James. For this reason, for example, description 
has always occupied a most uncertain place in fiction. 
Description, which deals with things rather than events, 
interposes a space-world in the march of that time- 
world which is the subject of fiction. For this reason the 
use of poetic symbols in fiction, as in all Mrs. Woolf's 
work since Monday or Tuesday, seems to be in direct 
contradiction to the foundations of our response to that 
form. 
WILLIAM TRoyY 


2 The second part of this essay will be published in the April issue. — Ep. 
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HE classicism of T. S. Eliot is defined in his 
departure from a poetry of sentimental sub- 
jectivity and his objective criticism of poetry. 
His classicism is in no sense hurt if it is shown to have 
its parallels in France, or said to be motivated by the 
ideas of de Gourmont or certain intellectual neatnesses 
of Ezra Pound. The precision and amplitude which he 
has in turn given their ideas confers upon the result the 
distinction of originality. 

Pound deals with poetic diction, Eliot deals with 
style; Pound defines the image, Eliot defines the syn- 
thesis of images, their complications thus always adding 
to a complete description of these particular problems. 
Pound defines the image as the projection of sensation 
and emotion on the screen of the objective, Eliot writes: 
“The only way of expressing emotion in the form of art 
is by finding an ‘objective correlative’; in other words a 
set of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall 
be the formula of that particular emotion; such that 
when the external facts, which must terminate in sen- 
sory experience, are given, the emotion is immediately 
evoked.” 

Pound, after de Gourmont, had described this trans- 
ference of vision more precisely: * ‘Poetry is a sort of 
inspired mathematics which gives us equations not for 
abstract figures, triangles, spheres, and the like, but 
equations for the human emotions. If we have a mind 
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which inclines to magic rather than to science, we will 
prefer to speak of these equations as spells or incanta- 
tions; it sounds more arcane, mysterious, recondite.”’ 
Eliot records a detachment somewhat more complete 
and a literary structure somewhat more complex. Fol- 
lowing Pound, but with different intentions, he looks 
for the definition of his classicism in the writings of the 
Greeks and the Middle Ages. The vision which he aims 
at seems to him to be contained in the Divine Comedy. 
Pound has studied Dante’s poem, but not categorically. 
Both poets consider it a masterpiece in which the emo- 
tions are perfectly projected in objects raised into 
relief. 

To complete his relations with tradition, Pound has 
made use of Catullus, Dante, Villon, Browning, Gautier 
and Corbiére; Eliot is symboliste as well as classic. 

Moreover he has welded the link between the poetry 
of Laforgue and that of the Metaphysicians. He has 
shown, even to the extent of critically studying the 
matter himself, that John Donne and Laforgue have 
complementary qualities. Elizabethan eloquence was 
trepanned by Donne; the eloquence of the Parnassians, 
by Baudelaire. Conferring upon strength and richness 
the gifts of an emotional life, Donne carried over the 
result into a philosophical world; similarly gifted, Bau- 
delaire, into the domain of science and its superstitions. 

In Homage to fobn Dryden, Eliot shows that certain 
Elizabethans possess qualities, the force of which char- 
acterizes all poetry, the French poets and particularly 
Baudelaire. Dryden’s gift, he notices, is the perfect 
statement; the gift of Donne and Jonson, the associa- 
tion of images by contrast in a verse like 

A bracelet of bright hair about the bone. 
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He notices also the association of the playful and the 
serious in the Elizabethans as well as in Gautier whom 
he quotes: 


Le squelette était visible 
Aux temps heureux de l’art paien. 


He says: “But a degree of heterogeneity of material 
compelled into unity by the operation of the poet’s 
mind is omnipresent in poetry. We need not select for 
illustration such a line as 


Notre 4me est un trois mats cherchant son Icarie, 


we may find it in some of the best lines of Jonson 
himself.” 

In the best Elizabethans “‘the idea and the simile 
become one” . “A thought to Donne was an ex- 
perience; it modified his sensibility. . . ”’ Eliot finds 
Laforgue and Corbiére more of the school of Donne 
than whatever contemporary English poet. He notes 
also that Racine, Baudelaire and Donne, masters of 
poetic diction, studied the “cerebral cortex, the nervous 
system and the digestive tracts.” The conclusion of his 
essay has become popular: ‘We can only say that it 
appears likely that poets in our civilization, as it exists 
at present, must be difficult. Our civilization compre- 
hends great variety and complexity, and this variety 
and complexity, playing upon a refined sensibility, must 
produce various and complex results. The poet must 
become more and more comprehensive, more allusive, 
more indirect, in order to force, to dislocate if necessary, 
language into his meaning . . . Hence we get some- 
thing which looks very much me the conceit — we get, 
in fact, a method curiously similar to that of the ‘meta- 
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physical poets’, similar also in its use of obscure words 


and of simple phrasing: 


O géraniums diaphanes, guerroyens sortiléges 
Scariléges monomanes! 

Emballages, dévergondages, douches 6 pressoirs 
Des vendanges des grands soirs! 

Layettes aux abois 

Thyrses au fond des bois, etc.” 


Allowing for the influence of the Metaphysicals on 
Mallarmé and Laforgue, one may say that Eliot re- 
vokes from French poetry a quality which is properly 
English and which would distinguish any French verse 
of value. Obviously two literary qualities may appear 
together profitably, provided they show certain opposi- 
tions as well as certain affinities. The influence of 
symbolism in England has probably been guided by this 
fact to rediscover a lost tradition under the guise of a 
new sharpness. 

References to the symbolism of T. S. Eliot imply, 
therefore, not only the qualities he has in common with 
the symbolists and the modern French poets but with 
Donne, Webster, Jonson and other Elizabethans. He 
takés from them, however, more than the ideas of a 
general discipline. His poetry is as complex as the 
civilization it deals with. Still, if he has drawn on a 
great variety of experiences, he has also exploited the 
verses of many writers and given these verses in his 
arrangement a new life. There are difficulties in the 
way of breaking up the concord he has given these 
various influences. In the same verse, Eliot imitates 
the rhythm of Gautier and takes several phrases from 
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. . . Who clipped the lion’s wings 

And flead his rump and pared his claws? 

Thought Burbank, meditating on 

Time’s ruins, and the seven laws. 
It would be hard to discern an incongruity in this 
quatrain. . 

The French moderns Eliot has taken as models of the 
physical style which transcribes emotion in an object or 
an association of objects, without incurring a mixture of 
abstractions. His French poems show that he has drawn 
from Bosschére: 

Pendant quatre saisons Homére voyage 

Et dans chaque ville il est un autre personnage; 
Bleu sous le ciel bleu, gris a Londres, 

Recueilli 4 Paris; perverti 4 Rome 

Parmi l’ordre de la tombe des tombes 

Byron dans les iles et Shakespeare encore 

Dans la poussiére d’hommes de Rome 

Mais jamais il n’est Mare. 

There are also the influences of Apollinaire and 
Salmon whom unfortunately Mr. Eliot says he did not 
meet during his stay in Paris. La Maison du Veuf and 
other poems of Salmon very much resemble the poems 
composing Eliot’s Sweeney. Eliot has taken from Apol- 
linaire, notably the manner of affecting a sudden change 
of time and space at the end of a poem. Apollinaire’s 
Marizibil is an example: 

J'ai vu gens de touts sorte 

Ils n’égalent point leur destin 

Indécis comme feuille morte 

Leurs coeurs bougent comme leurs portes 
Leurs yeux sont des feux mal éteints. 

There are also apparent similarities between S weeney 
in which Eliot has succeeded ‘‘au désordre adorable du 
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monde imposer Yordre humain” and certain poems in 
Tirésias. The work of both these poets illustrates the 
grouping of divers objects brought together in a singular 
rhythm clean of all personal preoccupation: 

La duegne a secoué ses jupons 

(Chargez le ciel! — La herse flambe.) 


Le rat de Hamlet, ce bouffon, 
Vient de passer entre ses jambes. 


Chassez les rats, chassez les veufs, 
La vieille fermera la porte, 

Rose enfile le maillot neuf 

D’une souer rivale enfin morte. 

In 1907, André Salmon had already attempted, in 
Féeries, “to restore emotion to the impersonal’, to 
evolve an art which would create each thing “‘by its 
verbal description.” In Przkaz, he had crystallized as on 
a film “‘the sentiment equivalent to that unknown 
stronger than any information, the most poetic theme 
of the time, the bolshevik revolution.”” The transcrip- 
tion of a similarly precise sentiment led Eliot to write 
The Waste Land. It is not unreasonable to conclude that 
symbolism has been as important to Eliot as it was to 
the French poets who were Apollinaire’s associates be- 
fore the war. Apollinaire belonged to a generation which 
had received the heritage of the symbolists and moved 
on to gather new fortune with their principal. T. S. 
Eliot recognizes this heritage: “‘A poet, like a scientist, 
is contributing toward the organic development of 
culture; it is just as absurd for him not to know the 
work of his predecessors or of men writing in other 
languages as it would be for a biologist to be ignorant of 
Mendel or De Vries. It is exactly as wasteful for a poet 
to do what has been done already as for a biologist to 
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rediscover Mendel’s discoveries. The French poets in 
question have made ‘discoveries’ in verse of which we 
cannot afford to be ignorant.” 

Eliot’s poetry is in the symbolist tradition: it is a 
skillful grouping of sense impressions imaginatively 
rendered, and for the art of his arrangement Eliot has 
drawn on Apollinaire and Laforgue as well as on the 
diction and choice of imagery familiarized by Corbiére 
and Baudelaire. His historical position has been similar 
to that of Apollinaire; he has continued symbolism after 
the short anti-symbolist reaction in England on the part 
of novelists like Wells, dramatists like Shaw, and poets 
generally characterized by decadence. Of Baudelaire, 
Eliot writes: ““He has something to do with the nineties 
and he has a great deal to do with us.”’ His very intimate 
sense of religious values is Baudelaire’s. Eliot’s poetry 
previous to 4sh Wednesday is not religious in the sense 
that it implies a belief in god, nor even a desire to believe 
in god, nor a belief in the divine symbolic representation 
of nature, but in a christian sense, in which the reality is 
veiled by the worldly value of appearances, by the ges- 
ture of an attitude, for example. This sentiment at once 
christian and Baudelairian transfuses all his poetry and 
gives it an intensity of emotion which never betrays 
accidental tinkering. Baudelaire is obsessed by the 
weight of vice and sin. The Eliot of Gerontion is not lost 
in the same religious slough of despondency, but this is 
Baudelairian: 

Think 
Neither fear nor courage saves us. Unnatural vices 
Are fathered by our heroism. Virtues 
Are forced upon us by our impudent crimes. 


These tears are shaken from the Wrath-bearing tree.! 
} Gerontion. 
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Stupidity, error, sin, avarice reflect their 1 images in 
the mirror of Eliot’s poetry. Baudelaire and Eliot attain 
the dramatic by the same means. Their choice of images 
is similarly concrete: 

Let us go then, you and I, 


When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherised upon a table. 


A twisted branch upon the beach 
Eaten smooth, and polished 

As if the world gave up 

The secret of its skeleton, 

Stiff and white.’ 

In both there is always the contrast between the 
agreeable and the hideous, and the result is a strange 
impression which destroys neither the hideous nor the 
agreeable. Their contemplation of the hideous is the 
negative expression of an inavertible desire for the 
beautiful. The artistry of this method is remarkable: 
the constant shock between two contrary poles of sense, 
strong; and constantly stronger is the gain in objectivity 
with the disappearance of personal emotions. These 
effects are well illustrated in Eliot’s Preludes and Rhap- 
sody on a Windy Night. The personality and the artistic 
intentions of an author very similar to Baudelaire are 
apparent in many of these verses in the strength of their 
images, in their pith, sardonic and pathetic: 

Unreal city, 
Under the brown fog of a winter dawn, 
A crowd float over London Bridge, so many, 
I had not thought death had undone so many, 
Sighs, short and frequent, were exhaled, 
And each man fixed his eyes before his feet, 
Flowed up the hill and down King William Street, 
2 Love Song of F. Alfred Prufrock. 
3 Rhapsody on a Windy Night. 
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To where Saint Mary Woolmoth kept the hours 

With a dead sound on the final stroke of nine, 

There I saw one I knew, and stopped him crying: 
“Stetson!” 

“You who were with me in the ships at Mylae! 

“That corpse you planted last year in your garden 

“Has it begun to sprout? Will it bloom this year? 

“Or has the sudden frost disturbed its bed? 

“Oh, keep the dog far hence, that’s friend to men, 

“Or with his nails he’ll dig it up again! 

“You! hypocrite lecteur! — mon semblable, mon frére!’’¢ 


Eliot’s art is symboliste, but unspoiled by the number- 
less silences of Mallarmé, free of the subjective lyricism 
of Laforgue, and enriched by poetic methods which 
neither of these poets possessed. 

Mallarmé used a similar technique, but his diction, if 
more perfect, was not so rich as Eliot’s, for Mallarmé’s 
emotions which tended to take on a life of the intellect 
often forced upon him the pure technique. But the 
method of carrying over the emotive into the plane of 
vision or metaphysics to form their poem symbols and 
imagistic radiances is similarly deployed by both poets. 

Consciously so, by both, to the achievement of a 
state in which all abandonment to the unconscious is 
suppressed so that all attendant errors and imperfec- 
tions of such a surrender are avoided. This is even more 
true of Eliot than of Mallarmé, for if the poems of 
Mallarmé float in a dream Eliot’s are continually up- 
rooted from the dream by the intensity of a word or the 
incisiveness of an image. 

There remain for analysis the methods by which they 
arrive at this precipitation of the abstract into the 
concrete, of emotion into vision, into what Mallarmé 

* The Waste Land: The Burial of the Dead. 
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calls synthesis and Eliot structure. There is Eliot’ s own 
well-written French explanation of the matter: “Donne, 
Poe et Mallarmé ont la passion de la speculation méta- 
physique, mais il est évident qu’ils ne croient pas aux 
théories auxquelles ils s’intéressent ou qu’ils imitent a 
la fagon dont Ovide et Lucréce affirmaient les leurs. 
Ils se servent de leurs théories pour atteindre un but 
plus limité et plus exclusif: pour raffiner et pour dé- 
velopper leur puissance de sensibilité et d’émotion. 
Leur oeuvre était une expension de leur sensibilité 
au dela des limites du monde normal, la découverte 
d’une nouvelle combinaison propre a susciter de nou- 
velles émotions —transmutation de l’accidentel en 
réel.”’ 

Qualifying this statement, if Webster, Donne, and 
Marvell write of certain metaphysical speculations 
which Eliot has profited by at least in manner, his search 
into the evasions and flippancies of Laforgue has given 
him still another method. 

He takes from Laforgue his manner of ironic evasion, 
of speaking, of speculation. Laforgue’s influence, in 
France and England, was general enough in 1908 
Eliot’s discovery of this poet, at the time, preceded the 
popular vogue. 

The Moralités and the Complaintes presented two 
novel techniques: (1) a method of expressing subjective 
emotions, bringing into relief the mannerisms of an age 
in an intellectual poetry which destroys this age with a 
combination of disdain and dandyism evaluating the 
expression of current romantic literature and suburban 
song. Eliot’s treatment of his generation is similar. (2) 
There is in Moralités an attempt to radio from a center 
the dissonance and resonance of appearances, so that 
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there are heard echoes of the past and presentiments of 
the future, as the poem passes through the current of 
the time. 

Mr. Aldington has written that Eliot has just as 
much affinity with Rimbaud and Corbiére as with 
Laforgue. This is hardly true. Eliot has translated 
directly from Corbiére, but his work shows less sym- 
pathy for him than for Laforgue; as for Rimbaud, Eliot 
has mentioned, in a letter, the fact that he read him 
much later and was hardly influenced by him, and in- 
deed a reader would be hard put to plumb the secret 
affinities between the two poets. 

For Eliot, as for Laforgue, the problem was to be 
able to cover with cultivated modernity the chronicle 
or the diary of a man of his time with the proper décor 
of the time: for Laforgue it was Paris, for Eliot, Europe. 
Briefly, their ambition seems to be painting, but 
“thoughtful painting.” Along with the drive of the 
principal idea, there appear on the surface designs, 
landscapes in composition, circumstances which are the 
necessary breath of the life of the idea, recalled moments 
which are a varnish over the present, groups of images 
formed, recollections incised in a language in which 
moments of direct observation and singular statement 
run parallel to moments of verbal play. Eliot’s work 
arrives at a perfect equilibrium between verbal vir- 
tuosity and violent imagery in groups. The study of the 
Elizabethans, Laforgue, Ezra Pound and Gautier 
among others is responsible for Eliot’s skilful measure- 
ments of these different values. 

Certain remarks of Laforgue make this clear: the per- 
fection of emotional arrangements, of images gathered 
in life, for the sake of the poetic theme; a composi- 
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tion — reminiscent of music —in images, an impera- 
tive order, which would be the only value of the poetic 
art. “Je ne serai jamais un compositeur, mes eaux- 
fortes ne sont que cochonnées et mes vers demeurent 
plats, et je n’ai pas le temps surtout. . . . Et pourtant 
si je savais le métier — et la patience Lit ferais de la 
sculpture polychrome qui révolutionnerait, de la mu- 
sique qui serait le dernier mot du ravissement dans 
lImprévu infini, des vers philosophiques a Bible 
définitive.”’ > 

Laforgue suffers too often from an inebriation of 
colloquy, of words and phrases in an effervescence of 
imagery. In Eliot, the images are not so much under 
the control of verbal élan. Eliot’s distinction is that of 
having realised a proportion, a definiteness of equilib- 
rium between words, ideas and images. Laforgue died 
adolescent; Eliot’s poetry is hardly adolescent, but it 
preserves images of the adolescent made clear in the 
solidity of art. They have seen the same things, they 
have heard the same voices, they have listened to the 
identical complaints: 
of rainy days: 

The shows beat 
On broken blinds and chimney-pots 


And at the corner of the street 
A lonely cab horse steams and stamps.° 


of hours: 


I have known the evenings, mornings, afternoons, 
I have measured out my life with coffee spoons. 


And the afternoon sleeps so peacefully.” 


5 Mélanges Posthumes. 
® Preludes. 
7 Love Song of F. Alfred Prufrock. 
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of the seasons: 


She turned away, 
but with the autumn weather 
Compelled my imagination . . .° 


of street organs: 


I remain self-possessed 
Except when a street piano mechanical and tired 
Reiterates some worn-out common song.® 


The same themes: portraitures, interiors, events of 
society, the suburban fringe and always a human being 
and his passion. 

Portrait of a Lady is more complete, more synthesized,. 
more a fact to be seen than the poems of Laforgue on 
the same subject: “Well! And what if she should die, 
some afternoon’? — ne nee sl, par un soir, elle meurt 
dans mes livres.” 1° Similarly, The Love Song of 7. 
Alfred Prufrock: alitiaesise iS Laforgue’ s brother and like 
him. aspires. “a saigner, le silence 4.5.) but sElious 
poem has a strength which is not the seen of the 
Complaintes de Certains Ennutis. Laforgue’s sentiment 
of sadness, in Eliot, becomes the structure of a drama: 
“T am not Prince Hamlet... .” 

Conversation Galante is too obviously like Laforgue to 
exact detailed parallels, its tone again that of /utre 
Complainte de Lord Pierrot: “I observe: Our sentimental 
friend the moon! . . .”’ etc. 

The them of La Figlia che Prange 3 is also Laforguian, 
that of Sur une Défunte; the emotion is more intense, 
the irony more rude and rarefied. Imitation in it is more 
fruitful; all Laforgue’s method is at work here, and the 


8 La Figlia che Piange. 
° Portrait of a Lady. 
10 Autre Complainte de Lord Pierrot. 
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additional mastery of a new emotion. The same use for 
sympathetic gestures: “simple and faithless as a smile 
and shake of the hand”... “simple et sans foi 
comme un bonjour.” This verse, too, out of Laforgue, 
“and I wonder how they should have been together,”’ 
and the same ironic farewell: 


Sometimes these cogitations still amaze 
The troubled midnight and the noon’s repose 


Laforgue’s geraniums, and Eliot’s fantastic variation: 


And through the spaces of the dark 
Midnight shakes the memory 
As a madman shakes a dead geranium. 

Eliot’s verbalism, however, is never a momentary 
inspiration or an inebriation of language. All verbalism 
is more or less a play, a sport, but plays and sports have 
laws which must be followed if one aspires to virtuosity. 
Laforgue recognized his faults, and in his last verses 
improved. 

The same artifices: repetitions of words pedantically 
long: 

Et que jamais soit tout, bien intrins¢quement, 
Trés hermétiquement, primordialement. 


And all its relations, 
Its divisions and precisions . . . 
personifications: 


The eternal Footman... 
Almost, at times, the Fool... . 


certain constructions: 
So intimate, this Chopin... 


even a citation from Laforgue somewhat transformed; 
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La, voyons, Mam’zelle la Lune 
Ne gardons pas ainsi rancune. .. . 


Regard the moon, 
La lune ne garde aucune rancune. 

But Eliot’s irony is less a play of words, more a mat- 
ter of facts and situations. Eliot has less wit, but, if his _ 
irony is less playful, it grips more: he has attenuated 
Laforgue’s irony, he has corrected even his nonchalance. 
Laforgue’s nonchalance is not quite civilized: it deploys; 
Eliot’s is quite safe from any reproach of impoliteness. 
As for the use of clichés, Eliot is more careful with 
them; he has left Laforgue to his popular songs. Eliot’s 
expressions have etiquette: the result is a loss of comic 
effect and a gain in elegance. 

This is perhaps in Laforgue’s best manner: 

This music is successful with a “dying fall” 
Now that we talk of dying — 
And should I have the right to smile? 

In other instances, citation has a different effect: of 
borrowed melody in a sonata or a symphony . . . but 
then it is no longer a matter of clichés, or of the in- 
fluence of Laforgue. 

So in his French poems Eliot has dispensed with the 
romantic ill-humor and self-pity of Corbiére: 

Je célébrai mon jour de féte 


Dans une oasis d’Afrique 
Vétu d’une peau de Giraffe. 


On montrera mon cénotaphe 
Aux cétes bréilantes de Mozambique. 

In Mr. Apollinax and Gerontion, Eliot’s intensity and 
unequalled compactness has followed the realism of 
Bosschére, Pound, and Corbiére. Stripped of the tatters 
of romanticism, Corbiére achieves pure aesthetic emo- 
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tion in Un riche en Bretagne and Freres et soeurs jumeaux. 
Systematized by T. S. Eliot, Corbiére’s method of em- 
ploying images so that they seem to radiate centrifugally 
becomes the force of Eliot’s Rhapsody on a Windy Night 
or of his Gerontion. This is Corbiére’s diction: 

My house is a decayed house, 

And the jew squats on the window sill, the owner, 

Spawned in some estaminet of Antwerp, 

Blistered in Brussels, patched and peeled in London. 

The goat coughs at night in the field overhead; 

Rocks, moss, stonecrop, iron, merds. 

The woman keeps the kitchen, makes tea, 

Sneezes at evening, poking the peevish gutter. 


With Corbiére we join again the literary tradition of 
Gautier. The authority of Eliot and Pound put a stop to 
the easeful ‘runnin’ dahn the road” which in 1913 
produced vers libre in America. Instead they offered 
their successful quatrains modelled after Gautier. 
Gautier’s disciples soon had other disciples. But while 
Eliot imitates Gautier, he is master of his own method 
as well as of Gautier’s artistry. As a poet stemming 
from imagism, he knows the. value of detachment, of 
neat and direct statement. He knows exactly what is 
verse as opposed to rhythmic padding in the early 
poems of Gautier and also in the Emaux et Camées. He 
has distinguished in these three collections between 
possibilities imperfectly utilised and perfections which 
may serve as models. Certain stanzas immediately re- 
call the movement and form of the originals. 

Grishkin is nice: her Russian eye 

Is underlined for emphasis; 

Uncorseted, her friendly bust 

Gives promise of pneumatic bliss." 
u Whispers of Immortality. 
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Carmen est maigre — un trait de bistre 
Cerne son oeil de Gitana. 

Ses cheveux sont d’un noir sinistre, 

Sa peau, le diable la tanna. 


This imitation verges on parody when Eliot uses 
bizarre and charming proper names which Gautier 
might well have used; or when Eliot makes use of local 
accessories: 

Gloomy Orion and the Dog 

Are veiled; and hushed the shrunken seas; 
The person in the Spanish cape 

Tries to sit on Sweeney’s knees.” 

Gautier proceeds from surface to volume, judging the 
proper duration of description in each verse by the 
effect obtained, stopping short, or permitting himself a 
rare comment or a rapid comparison which will not dull 
the impression. 

Similar progressions of descriptions are used by Eliot: 
repetitions, phrases in movement: 

The couched Brazilian jaguar 
Compels the scampering marmoset 


With subtle effluence of cat; 
Grishkin has a maisonnette 


The sleek Brazilian jaguar 
Does not in its arboreal gloom 
Distil so rank a feline smell 

As Grishkin in a drawing room. 


And even the abstract entities 
Circumambulate her charm; 

But our lot crawls between dry ribs 
To keep our metaphysics warm. 


2 Sweeney among the Nightingales. 
8 Whispers of Immortality. 
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Pound’s Mauberley, Eliot’s Sweeney poems, Burbank 
with a Baedeker, Bleistein with a Cigar, Whispers of 
Immortality, Sunday morning Service and especially The 
Hippopotamus are successful with the matter and man- 
ner of Gautier, with a dexterity equal to his. And 
Eliot’s caricatures are at times more forceful than the 
romantic designs of Emaux et Camées. The best example 
of this genre of imitation which is not really parody, 
since its intention is not to ridicule its model, but which 
employs all the borrowings of parody is The Hippopota- 


mus, written after a poem in Poésies Diverses: 


L’ Hippopotame 
L’Hippopotame au large ventre 
Habite aux jungles de Java, 

Ou grondent, au fond de chaque antre, 
Plus de monstres qu’on n’en réva. 


Le boa se deroule et siffle, 

Le tigre fait son hurlement, 

Le buffle en colére renifle, 

Lui dort ou pait tranquillement. 


Il ne craint ni kriss ni zagaies, 
Il regarde homme sans fuir, 
Et rit des balles des cipayes 
Qui rebondissent sur son cuir. 


Je suis comme Vhippopotame: 
De ma conviction couvert, 
Forte armure que rien n’entame, 
Je vais sans peur par le désert.™ 


The Hippopotamus 
The broad-backed hippopotamus 
Rests on his belly in the mud; 
Although he seems so firm to us 
He is merely flesh and blood. 
M4 Gautier: Poésies Diverses. 
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The hippopotamus’s day 

Is passed in sleep; at night he hunts; 

God works in a mysterious way — 

The church can sleep and feed at once... . 

The qualities of Eliot’s poem are those of Gautier’s, 
or rather those of his work in general: reiterations, con- 
trasts, recurrences of contrast, perfect use of words 
given over to caricature, images; mannerisms employed 
more frequently by Eliot than by Gautier. 

With these he has widened the scope of imagism and 
achieved an apter formula for the expression of many 
more themes: the imagists have been reproached with 
their narrowness of their vision. Without losing their 
definiteness or the realism of their images, Eliot has 
given to the body of poems a force which sustains 
varied objects and divers observations. He is thus close 
ally to French symbolism, not the vague symbolism of a 
Samain, nor the symbolism of forms and colors of Henri 
de Régnier, but of Baudelaire expressing torment with 
imagistic concreteness, of Corbiére seeing an object, of 
Laforgue dressing in irony an emotion corrugated into 
the tortures of decorum and the world. 


Rene Taupin 
Translated by Louis Zukofsky 
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Tue Letrers or Joun Keats, edited by Maurice 
Buxton Forman. 2 vols. (Oxford. 1931.) $14.00. 


Soon after the appearance of this beautiful new and complete 
edition of Keats’s Letters, and when I had just finished them, Mr. 
Herbert Read published an essay entitled “Personality in Litera- 
ture.” ! I was immediately struck by the light which Mr. Read’s 
distinctions threw on the development of Keats’s mind and work. 
It occurred to me, also, that to apply some of these distinctions to 
the Letters would be to approach in a fresh way what have already 
been approached from various angles. But in order to apply these 
distinctions, I shall have to give a number of quotations. The 
quotations from Mr. Read cannot often be abbreviated or sum- 
marized — he has written too carefully for that. And to avoid 
misrepresentation it is obviously necessary to quote the relevant 
passages from the Letters in full. 

Mr. Read’s primary distinction is between the terms ‘character’ 
and ‘personality’. Of these the first is easier to define. “Character,” 
writes Mr. Read, relying on modern psychologists, “can be ex- 
plained as a disposition in the individual due to the repression of 
certain impulses which would otherwise be present in the person- 
ality.”” Character, therefore, is a limitation of that which has not 
yet been defined, namely, personality. And I should like to reserve 
the definition of this second term until later on in the review. 
“Character, that is to say,” continues Mr. Read, “which always 
has such a positive aspect, is really the result of certain fixities or 
negations imposed on the flow of consciousness. A flood gains char- 
acter and direction when it is confined between banks.” In another 
place Mr. Read expands his definition: 


You all know that the word ‘character’ derives from the Greek word meaning an 
engraved stamp; and in common usage it always implies a man moulded in a pattern, 
firm, consistent, dependable. Again, the use of the word for that literary form 


1 Tue Symposium, July 1931. 
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known as ‘the character’ and practised by Theophrastus, Vauvernargues and others, 
gives the same meaning: a consistent type. Descriptive psychologists adopt this 
same conception; the definition of Miinsterberg may be quoted as typical. Character, 
he says, “is the power to keep the selected motive dominant throughout life.” The 
difficulty about such a definition is that some ‘power’ — force, will or energy — is 
implied, for which there is no adequate theory of causation. The psycho-analysts 
have supplied this, and again I think their hypothesis is the most suggestive one for 
our purposes. They regard inhibitions as the basis of character, and a definition 
which we may accept as representative is that of Dr. Roback, which reads: ‘“[Char- 
acter is] an enduring psycho-physical disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses in 
accordance with a regulative principle.” Now there are various words in that very 
condensed definition which need explanation. Inhibition I have already referred to, 
but if you do not care to accept it in its psycho-analytical sense, I think it will do 
for our definition if you merely regard the “disposition to inhibit” as the “will to 
overcome,” in the ordinary moralistic sense. Again, the phrase “instinctive im- 
pulses” need not be given any but its normal meaning — there are many instincts 
besides the sex instinct, and if any one instinct is more in question than another, I 
think it is probably the gregarious instinct. 


This quotation makes clear, I believe, the exact sense in which Mr. 
Read is using the term ‘character’, a sense which perhaps does not 
include every sense in current usage. But there is just one more 
long quotation.on the subject of character which I wish to take 
from Mr. Read’s essay. It will bring out the implications of his 
definition still further, and these implications are very important 
for my purpose. 


. . . | must draw your attention to the final clause of Dr. Roback’s definition of 
character: it is an enduring disposition to inhibit instinctive impulses “in ac- 
cordance with a regulative principle.” That, of course, implies that there is an element 
of self-determination in character . . . Another negative aspect to remember is, 
that character is not the result of experience. It is possible for groups of men to 
endure, over lengthy periods, the same experiences (I am thinking particularly of 
the experiences of war) and to emerge at the end of it with their characters not in 
the least changed. Character is in fact armour against experience; it is not in itself 
deflected by experience. From whatever direction we approach it, we get the notion 
of fixity; and once a man’s character is determined, it is hardly possible to speak of 
his moral or spiritual development. A character is ‘set’, ‘hard-boiled’ as the slang 
phrase vividly expresses it. Not even the emotions will dissolve it, or move it. 
The emotions indeed, are irrelevant to character; they are waves which break 
themselves in vain against its base. History is full of examples of great characters 
who have exercised their justness and firmness in spite of the emotional claims of 
friendship and love. . . . 

Character, in short, is an intellectual ideal which the individual selects and to 
which he sacrifices all other claims, especially those of the sentiments or emotions. 


Keats was very much occupied with this question of character; 
it often crops up in his Letters. In a letter to Benjamin Bailey, to 
which I shall refer a number of times in the course of this review, a 
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letter dated the 22 November 1817, when Keats was just twenty- 
two years old, he mentions it, I believe, for the first time — ‘in 
passing’: 

In passing however I must say of one thing that has pressed upon me lately and 
encreased my Humility and capability of submission and that is this truth — Men 
of Genius are great as certain ethereal Chemicals operating on the Mass of neutral 


intellect — by [for but] they have not any individuality, any determined Character 
— I would call the top and head of those who have a proper self Men of Power. 


Keats ‘submits’ because he does not wish to be in the class of Men 
of Power, who have determined characters, but in the class of Men of 
Genius. He does not wish to impose upon the flow of his conscious- 
ness fixities or negations or to inhibit his instinctive impulses in 
accordance with a regulative principle. Character is not the result 
of experience, and he wishes to welcome all experience. Hence in the 
paragraph following the passage I have just quoted, he sets down 
the famous exclamation: “‘O for a life of Sensations rather than of 
Thoughts!” Keats takes a deliberate stand against any “‘intel- 
lectual ideal which the individual selects and to which he sacrifices 
all other claims, especially those of the sentiments or emotions,” 
for the claims of the sentiments and the emotions are those, pre- 
cisely, which he wishes to allow. 

In a letter written (to Richard Woodhouse, 27 October 1818) 
nearly a year after the one to Bailey, Keats emphatically restates, 
reafirms, and expands his conception of the Man of Genius, or the 
Poet, and again this conception is placed in opposition to the man 
of determined character: 


As to the poetical Character itself (I mean that sort of which, if I am any thing, 
I am a Member; that sort distinguished from the wordsworthian or egctistical 
sublime; which is a thing per se and stands alone) it is not itself — it has no self — 
it is every thing and nothing — It has no character — it enjoys light and shade; it 
lives in gusto, be it foul or fair, high or low, rich or poor, mean or elevated — It has 
as much delight in conceiving an Iago as an Imogen. What shocks the virtuous 
philosopher, delights the camelion Poet. . . . A Poet is the most unpoetical of 
any thing in existence, because he has no Identity — he is continually in for and 
filling some other Body — The Sun, the Moon, the Sea and Men and Women who 
are creatures of impulse are poetical and have about them an unchangeable at- 
tribute — the poet has none; no identity — he is certainly the most unpoetical of 
all God’s Creatures. 


This is a very significant passage indeed. The poetical character, 
that sort of which Keats is a member, has no character. But in order 
to clarify this passage we shall have to look at another, in which 
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Keats makes explicit the implied criticism of Wordsworth. Nine 
months before (in a letter to J. H. Reynolds, 3 February 1818) and 
thus three months after, notice, the letter to Bailey, Keats argued: 


It may be said that we ought to read our contemporaries, that Wordsworth &c. 
should have their due from us. But, for the sake of a few fine imaginative or domestic 
passages, are we to be bullied into a certain Philosophy engendered in the whims of- 
an Egoist [?] Every man has his speculations, but every man does not brood and 
peacock over them till he makes a false coinage and deceives himself. Many a man 
can travel to the very bourne of Heaven, and yet want confidence to put down his 
half-seeing. . . . We hate poetry that has a palpable design on us, and if we do not 
agree, seems to put its hands in its breeches pockets. Poetry should be great and 
unobtrusive, a thing which enters into one’s soul, and does not startle or amaze it 
with itself, but with its subject. — How beautiful are the retired flowers! how would 
they lose their beauty were they to throng into the highway crying out, ‘Admire 
me I am a violet! — dote upon me I am a primrose!’ Modern poets differ from the 
Elizabethans in this. Each of the moderns like an Elector of Hanover governs his 
petty state, and knows how many straws are swept daily from the Causeways in all 
his dominions and has a continual itching that all the Housewives should have their 
coppers well scoured: the antients were Emperors of vast Provinces, they had only 
heard of the remote ones and scarcely cared to visit them. — I will cut all this — I 
will have no more of Wordsworth or Hunt in particular. Why should we be of the 
tribe of Manasseh, when we can wander with Esau? why should we kick against the 
Pricks, when we can walk on Roses? Why should we be owls, when we can be 
Eagles? Why be teased with ‘nice Eyed wagtails’, when we have in sight ‘the 
Cherub Contemplation’? Why with Wordsworth’s “Matthew with a bough of wild- 
ing in his hand’ when we can have Jacques ‘under an oak &c.’? The secret of the 
Bough of Wilding will run through your head faster than I can write it. Old Matthew 
spoke to him some years ago on some nothing, and because he happens in an Evening 
Walk to imagine the figure of the Old Man, he must stamp it down in black and 
white, and it is henceforth sacred. I don’t mean to deny Wordsworth’s grandeur 
and Hunt’s merit, but I mean to say we need not be teased with grandeur and merit 
when we can have them uncontaminated and unobtrusive. Let us have the old 
Poets, and Robin Hood. Your letter and its sonnets gave me more pleasure than will 
the Fourth Book of Childe Harold and the whole of anybody’s life and opinions. 


I have quoted this long passage because it shows how Keats ap- 
plied in individual cases the general distinction which he had stated 
three months before and which he was to restate nine months later. 
We were given in the two passages I first quoted from Keats his idea 
of what a poet should be; here we are given more his idea of what 
poetry should be. It should be, of course, se/fless poetry, ‘great and 
unobtrusive’, since the man who writes it should be a se/fless poet. 
The key to this passage is in the last sentence: “‘ Your letter and its 
sonnets gave me more pleasure than will the Fourth Book of Childe 
Harold and the whole of anybody’s /ife and opinions.” Keats 
attacks Wordsworth, he attacks Hunt and Byron, he attacks Cole- 
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ridge and Shelley, because they are not selfless poets, but write 
poems which express their ‘life and opinions’. Keats does not want 
poetry which bullies him into a certain Philosophy engendered in 
the whims of an Egoist, but poetry which is independent of the 
poet, which can stand up by itself without being related back to its 
author. It is perhaps for this reason that in a letter written even 
earlier than the one to Bailey (to his brother George but quoted in 
another letter to Bailey, 8 October 1817, thus showing that it was 
a considered opinion) Keats criticizes the poets of his day for 
writing short poems. “Besides,” he asserts, defending Endymion, 
“a long poem is a test of Invention which I take to be the Polar 
Star of Poetry, as Fancy is the Sails, and Imagination the Rudder. 
Did our great Poets ever write short Pieces? I mean in the shape of 
Tales — This same invention seems indeed of late years to have 
been forgotten as a Poetical excellence.” Poetry should be objecti- 
fied, should be invented; and in order to be this, it must be the 
product, not of the creatures who limit themselves to a petty state 
by selecting an unchangeable attribute — in other words, men of 
determined character, with settled opinions of their own — but of 
creatures who, lacking any unchangeable attribute, are the emper- 
ors of vast provinces, of creatures who are continually in for and 
filling some other body. This idea of being in for and filling some 
other body harks back to another famous sentence in the letter to 
Bailey: ‘If a Sparrow come before my window I take part in its 
existence and pick about the Gravel.” ‘The idea also appears in a 
poem of Keats’s; “‘Where’s the Poet?” he asks, and answers: 
Tis the man who with a bird, 


Wren, or Eagle, finds his way to 
All its instincts... 


Similarly, the idea of many a man travelling to the very bourne of 
Heaven and yet wanting confidence to put down his half seeing 
harks back to a letter (to George and Thomas Keats, 28 December 
1817) in which Keats says that “several things dove-tailed in my 
mind, and at once it struck me what quality went to form a man of 
achievement, especially in literature, and which Shakespeare pos- 
sessed so enormously — I mean Negative Capadility, that is, when a 
man is capable of being in uncertainties, mysteries, doubts, without 
any irritable reaching after fact and reason. Coleridge, for instance, 
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would let go by a fine isolated verisimilitude caught from the Pene- 
tralium of mystery, from being incapable of remaining content with 
half-knowledge.” In short, poets who wish to express their ‘life and 
opinions’ in their poetry are ready to forget Invention, they cannot 
be in for and filling some other body, and they are not content with 
half seeing or half-knowledge. 

I have chosen three longer passages from letters written within a 
period of about a year and I have supplemented these with shorter 
passages written in the same period, in order to show how with 
Keats “an idea . . . grows in the mind by remaining there;” how 
“it becomes familiar and distinct, and is viewed in its relations;” 
how “‘it leads to other aspects, and these again to others.’”’ We have 
witnessed the growth of this idea of the poet with no determined 
character, and we have witnessed the idea budding and bursting 
into corollaries, as in the passages on Negative Capability and Inven- 
tion. “‘Several things dove-tailed in my mind,” writes Keats; and 
we, who are able to read his letters in a way that not even he was 
able to read them, are also able to perceive, better than he could 
perhaps, all the things which dove-tailed in his mind. 

And Keats does not give up this distinction between Men of 
Genius and Men of Power: it appears in his later letters. There is 
one reference in particular which I think should be given. It was 
written (to George Keats, 24 September 1819) about a year after 
the latest quotation I gave and is a judgment on his friend Dilke: 

Brown complained very much in his letter to me of yesterday of the great altera- 
tion the Disposition of Dilke has undergone. He thinks of nothing but ‘Political 
Justice’ and his Boy. . . . I wrote Brown a comment on the subject wherein I 
explained what I thought of Dilke’s Character. Which resolved itself into this con- 
clusion. That Dilke was a Man who cannot feel he has a personal identity unless he 
has made up his Mind about every thing. The only means of strengthening one’s 
intellect is to make up one’s mind about nothing — to let the mind be a thoroughfare 
for all thoughts. Not a select party. The genus is not scarce in population. All the 
stubborn arguers you meet with are of the same brood. They never begin upon a 
subject they have not preresolved on. They want to hammer their nail into you 


and if you turn the point, still they think you wrong. Dilke will never come at a 
truth as long as he lives; because he is always trying at it. He is a Godwin-methodist. 


Dilke, as here described, would serve as an ideal example of Dr. 
Roback’s and Mr. Read’s man of character; he is.Keats’s man of 
determined character. Dilke inhibits his instinctive impulses, one 
might say, in accordance with Political Justice. 
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But several sentences in this quotation deserve closer scrutiny. 
“Dilke was‘a Man,” writes Keats, ‘“‘who cannot feel he has a per- 
sonal identity unless he has made up his Mind about every thing.” 
The implication is obviously that a man may feel he has.a personal 
identity even though making up his mind about nothing. Keats ap- 
pears to have changed his notion. In reality, however, he has merely 
refined his distinction. A year before he had said-that a poet should 
have neither Character nor Identity, and these two terms were 
given as synonymous, but now he distinguishes between them. 
This refinement may have been caused by conversation with his 
friend Richard Woodhouse, to whom Keats wrote the letter on the 
Poetical Character. “This being his idea of the Poetical Character,” 
commented Woodhouse, “he may well say that a poet has no 
identity — as a Man he must have Identity.” In the analysis of 
Dilke, it should be noticed, the question of the Poetical Character 
which has no character does not enter, but Keats is concerned with 
distinguishing two types of men. Keats’s attitude has evolved since 
his early exclamation, ‘“‘O for a life of Sensations rather than of 
Thoughts!” but it has evolved directly out of this exclamation. 
He is still opposed to the man of determined character, the Godwin- 
methodist, he is still for Sensations, but he no longer opposes 
Sensations to Thoughts and even speaks of “‘strengthening one’s 
intellect.”” What has happened in Keats’s mind has been so well 
described by Mr. Ramon Fernandez — in an article, however, that 
has nothing to do with Keats, but which is, amusingly enough, “On 
Classicism”? — that I cannot do better than quote his exact 
words: 


When a man has supped his full of feelings, sentiments, and images, how shall 
he spend his energy? The whole question is whether he will feel a certain need, the 
need for bringing judgment into his inner world. This judgment will act like an 
untried reagent in a chemical compound. It will change the composition of the parts, 
will destroy some, and may cause an explosion. The bringing of judgment into the 
life of the mind is an event as strange, as exciting, and as ‘romantic’ as the most 
savage exaltations of imagination and feeling. 


It is the introduction of judgment into the life of the mind that 
we witness in these Letters, and it is, as Mr. Fernandez says, a 
strange and exciting event. Let us look a little more closely at the 
event. Here is the expression of Keats’s early attitude: 


2 THE Symposium, January 1930. 
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I am certain of nothing but of the holiness of the Heart’s affections and the truth 

of Imagination — what the imagination seizes as Beauty must be truth — whether 
it existed before or not — for I have the same Idea of all our Passions as of Love 
they are all in their sublime, creative of essential Beauty . . . The Imagination 
may be compared to Adam’s dream — he awoke and found it truth. I am more 
zealous in this affair, because I have never yet been able to perceive how any 
thing can be known by consequitive reasoning — and yet it must be. Can it be 
that even the greatest Philosopher ever arrived at his goal without putting aside 
numerous objections. However it may be, O for a life of Sensations rather than of 
Thoughts! 
Immediately after his portrait of Keats “under the fascination and 
sole dominion of sense, and desiring nothing better,’ Matthew 
Arnold quotes this final exclamation as part of his evidence. But 
does not the whole passage breathe forth the atmosphere of the 
conflict that is taking place in Keats’s mind? “I have never yet 
been able to perceive how any thing can be known by consequitive 
reasoning — ” writes Keats, but adds, “‘and yet it must be.’ The 
‘fascination’ is certainly there, but where is the ‘sole dominion’? 
Its context clarifies the exclamation. Keats is approaching the 
problem philosophically: he is giving his own version of nihil est in 
intellectu quod prius non fuerit in sensu. But this early version 
gradually evolves. Two months after this letter to Bailey Keats 
writes to his brothers (23 January 1818): “I think a little change 
has taken place in my intellect lately — I cannot bear to be unin- 
terested or unemployed, I, who for so long a time have been 
addicted to passiveness. Nothing is finer for the purposes of great 
productions,” he adds, “than a very gradual ripening of the intel- 
lectual powers.” Five months after the letter to Bailey (Letter to 
John Taylor, 24 April 1818) he declares, openly revealing the con- 
flict, that he has “‘been hovering for some time between an ex- 
quisite sense of the luxurious and a love for Philosophy.” Eighteen 
months after the letter to Bailey he writes to Reynolds (12 July 
1819): ““I have great hopes of success, because I make use of my 
judgment more deliberately than I yet have done.” And finally, in 
his letter to Shelley of August 1820, written just a few weeks before 
he sailed for Italy, Keats reaches his final stage, for disease made 
him indifferent to the problems which had formerly so concerned 
him: 

I received a copy of the Cenci, as from yourself, from Hunt. There is only one 


part of it I am judge of — the poetry and dramatic effect, which by many spirits 
now-a-days is considered the Mammon. A modern work, it is said, must have a 
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purpose, which may be the God. An artist must serve Mammon; he must have ‘self- 
concentration’ — selfishness, perhaps. You, I am sure, wili forgive me for sincerely 
remarking that you might curb your magnanimity, and be more of an artist, and 
load every rift of your subject with ore. The thought of such discipline must fall 
like cold chains upon you, who perhaps never sat with your wings furled for six 
months together. And is not this extraordinary talk for the writer of Endymion, 
whose mind was like a pack of scattered cards? I am picked up and sorted to a pip. 
My imagination is a monastery, and I am its monk. 


Here are many of the same ideas that appeared in the criticism of 
Wordsworth and Hunt. The purpose which, it is said, a modern 
work must have is the Philosophy engendered in the whims of an 
Egoist of the earlier letter. Against the magnanimity is put the 
subject every rift of which should be loaded with ore, just as the 
poetry which startles or amazes the soul with itself was formerly 
put against the poetry which startles or amazes the soul with its 
subject. There is the same objection to ‘life and opinions.’ There is 
the same opposition also to ‘modern’ work, with its implied prefer- 
ence for the ‘antients.’ It is not such extraordinary talk for the 
writer of Endymion, after all. But Keats has moved, as the latter 
part of the quotation implies, from passiveness to mental activity, 
to a ‘“‘continual burning of thought” which has gradually ripened 
his intellectual powers; and he whose mind was formerly “‘like a 
pack of scattered cards” is now “sorted to a pip.”’ He has intro- 
duced judgment into his inner world — that is the event which has 
taken place. 

But the introduction of judgment into his inner world does not 
mean that Keats has become a man of determined character. He 
still does not attempt “to inhibit instinctive impulses in accordance 
with a regulative principle’’; he still does not wish to become a man 
like Dilke the Godwin-methodist. No; he still wishes to welcome all 
experience, to allow all the claims of the sentiments and emotions. 
“The only means of strengthening one’s intellect,” he has said, “‘is 
to make up one’s mind about nothing — to allow the mind to be a 
thoroughfare for all thoughts. Not a select party.” But the 
difference between his earlier and his later attitude is that now he 
does wish to strengthen his intellect, to give order, unity, coherence, 
to his experience, his sentiments and emotions. Now he wishes not 
merely to live a life of sensations rather than of thoughts but to 
direct all the power and attention of his mind on the organization 
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of his experience. “‘An artist,” he says, “must have ‘self-concentra- 
tion’ — selfishness, perhaps.” By such self-concentration an artist 
attains what Keats calls a personal identity. And this personal 
identity is very near to what Mr. Read and Mr. Fernandez call 
personality. “To wish to introduce unity into the life of sensation 
and affectivity,” Mr. Fernandez writes, “by separating out one’s 
sentiments and giving them a structure without ever leaving the 
level of concrete life, was not that precisely to put oneself in quest 
of a personality?” That seems to me precisely what Keats wished: 
never to leave the level of concrete life but to separate out his senti- 
ments and give them a structure. “I am picked up and sorted to a 
pip,” he writes to Shelley. “My imagination is a monastery, and I 
am its monk.” Neither personality, as used by Mr. Read and Mr. 
Fernandez, nor personal identity, as used by Keats, implies a lack 
of that discipline which is often considered the prerogative of char- 
acter. In his letter to Shelley Keats speaks of the discipline required. 
But the state of mind involved in personality is, as Mr. Read says, 
“‘a state of mind very different from that involved in character: 
the whole difference between blind compulsion to an external and 
arbitrary ideal, and an organic coherence intuitively based on the 
real world of sensation.” 

I said at the beginning of this review that I was struck by the 
light which Mr. Read's distinctions threw on the development of 
Keats’s mind and work: what I meant should now be evident. Not 
only does Keats’s development illustrate Mr. Read’s conception of 
personality as distinguished from character, but Keats himself 
evolved a similar conception of personal identity as distinguished 
from determined character, and he lived his life and judged other 
people in accordance with this conception. And if we approach 
Keats with such a conception instead of, as Matthew Arnold ap- 
proached him, with a conception of character, we shall be able to 
perceive him more as he was, I believe, and to understand him 
better. If Arnold’s essay is examiried, it will be found that he sets 
out to look for signs in Keats “of something more than sensuous- 
ness” and then looks “for signs of character and virtue.’”’ Arnold 
looks too much upon Keats, in other words, as a person whose ‘set’ 
character any of the letters, whether early or late, will serve to illus- 
trate. That method seems to me to obscure the most important and 
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the most fascinating aspect of Keats and his letters. For the Let- 
ters reveal, minutely and intimately, the intellectual and emotional 
development of Keats. There are not many writings in reading which 
one feels so close to the actual process of thinking and feeling as one 
does in these Letters. They have a better claim than The Prelude to 
be called the “growth of a poet’s mind.” 

FRANKLIN Gary 


THE ScienTIFIC OuTLOOK, by Bertrand Russell. (Norton. 
TO31.) $3:00. 


Though written rather sketchily and intended more as a work of 
popularization than as a treatise of systematic philosophy, Mr. 
Russell’s The Scientific Outlook is none the less a highly significant 
book. Its significance lies not in the profundity of the views ex- 
pressed but as a psychological document recording through the 
mind of a gifted and representative thinker the change that has 
taken place in the quality of our faith in science. 

Before the war our faith in science was simple and vigorous. We 
believed that science gave us a direct picture of the world as it 
really is, and we gloried in the tremendous power that science put 
at man’s disposal in the control of natural forces. Though the two 
elements of that faith were rather inconsistent — the scientific 
realism or matter-of-factness contradicting, as Veblen pointed out, 
the pragmatic effort to exploit natural forces for human purposes — 
the contradiction passed more or less unseen. Mr. Russell, than 
whom there was no more fervent defender of science and scientific 
realism, did not see any difficulty between the realistic epistemolo- 
gies which he was busily constructing one after the other and the 
lyrical humanism of his 4 Free Man’s Worship. And in this he was 
highly expressive of the common trend, which mistrusted the at- 
tempt to set up humanism or pragmatism as a complete philosophy 
but at the same time refused to take its scientific realism so seri- 
ously as to do away with the practical joy of living. 

All this has now changed. Morally and emotionally the change 
is due to the catastrophe of the war and the disordered life that has 
followed. While science was not responsible for the war, certainly 
the war showed up the futility and even the menace of the re- 
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ligious worship of the technological power of science. What good 
is it to conquer nature and to master natural forces if its only effect 
is to increase the destructive potency of the untamed monster 
within man? 

The second factor in the change of our scientific faith is the ab- 
stract and paradoxical development of the new physics. Although 
philosophers, Mr. Russell included, have always broken their heads 
over the epistemological difficulties of scientific realism, they 
managed in the past to brush aside these difficulties and accept 
the system of scientific entities as revealing the concrete and self- 
operating structure of reality. The idea that such a system might 
be a true but partial aspect of reality selected with reference to 
human judgment they dismissed with impatience as smacking too 
much of idealism and subjectivism. But now step by step, after 
creating a vaster and vaster gulf between the entities of common 
sense perception and the entities of science, physics awoke to find 
that its basic scientific system involved a direct admission of the 
incompleteness of the scientific formulation in reference to the 
reality which it seeks to formulate. This is the significance of the 
new statistical formulation that is at the basis of the quantum 
theory. Whereas in the past the abstractness or incompleteness of 
a scientific system was disguised through the fact that it came in 
at the moment of verification and application of a scientific theory 
(a moment which the scientist and the realist regarded as quite 
extrinsic to the scientific process), the peculiarity of the new statisti- 
cal formulation is that it forces the scientist to admit directly into 
his system the fact of its own incompleteness. And because the 
individual entities are not controlled in their intimate individual 
behavior by the statistical laws, the scientist has come to the con- 
clusion that such laws are merely conventional and subjective. 
Thus the upshot of the new development was that the very persons. 
who had believed that science was the total truth are now despair- 
ing of the power of science to obtain any truth about reality. 

It is around these two motives — the moral despair based on the 
fact that science has provided a technology but noethics, and the in- 
tellectual scepticism based on the fact that science is metaphysically 
in the air — that Mr. Russell has written his book. The book is 
divided into three parts, which deal respectively with scientific 
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method, scientific technology, and the application of scientific 
technology-to society. As we shall see, these three parts are really 
dramatic acts, with the tragedy suggested in the first act and finally 
brought to a climax in the third. 

Mr. Russell begins his exposition of scientific method in the old- 
fashioned style without any attempt to put science into its philo- 
sophical setting among the other functions of the human spirit. 
Science is identified with the quest for truth, but truth is limited, 
to judge by the illustrations that Mr. Russell gives, to the dis- 
coveries of natural science. Mr. Russell then goes on to discuss 
the increasing abstractness of modern science and finally reaches 
the chapter on scientific metaphysics. Here he goes over more or 
less wholeheartedly to the Eddingtonian sceptical and subjectivist 
interpretation of the quantum theory and the principle of in- 
determinacy. “From a pragmatic or political point of view,” 
writes Mr. Russell, “probably the most important thing about 
such a theory of physics is that it will destroy, if it becomes wide- 
spread, the faith in science which has been the only constructive 
creed of modern times, and the source of practically all change both 
for good and for evil. . . . Perhaps the scientific scepticism of which 
Eddington is an exponent may lead in the end to the collapse of the 
scientific era, just as the theological scepticism of the Renaissance 
has led gradually to the collapse of the theological era.” 

The scepticism which Mr. Russell has imbibed as a result of 
quantum physics does not prevent him from attempting valiantly 
to challenge the religious apologetics which Messrs. Eddington 
and Jeans have erected on the basis of these new developments. 
The chapter in which he does this (the last of the first part) 1s indeed 
a curious one, for while Mr. Russell has no difficulty in detecting 
the flaws in the armor of Jeans and Eddington, he seems to forget 
his own mortal wounds and lunges at religion with all the dog- 
matic fervor of old-fashioned realism. He even attacks all those 
who attempt to draw sceptical conclusions from the principle of 
indeterminacy, momentarily forgetting that the poison of scep- 
ticism has already entered into his own system. 

The transition from the first section to the remaining sections 
of the book is provided by Mr. Russell’s remark that “the ultimate 
metaphysical doubts which we have been considering have no 
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bearing whatever upon the practical uses of science.” A strange 
and paradoxical statement especially when coming from the lips of 
Mr. Russell! It is equivalent to saying that theoretical physics may 
be true or false, but applied physics is successful none the less. 
For Mr. Russell, however, this statement serves as a psychological 
justification for washing his hands of the moral destinies of scientific 
technology. Scientific technology or science in the technological 
sense has now become a sinister force by being divorced from the 
scientific love of truth and tied up instead to the love of power. 
And “‘while science as the pursuit of power becomes increasingly 
triumphant,” Mr. Russell tells us, “science as the pursuit of truth 
is being killed by a scepticism which the skill of the men of science 
has generated.” 

It is on the basis of this distinction between science and tech- 
nology that Mr. Russell allows himself to go off on a tangent with 
speculations on a mechanized society administered by Machiavel- 
lian dictator-experts and then to condemn the whole system as the 
work of the devil and foreign to human values. The condemnation 
would be far more meaningful if he could exhibit the values in 
terms of which the technological society deserves condemnation, 
and if —as the reader suspects all the time — Mr. Russell were 
not himself a technologist at heart. 

The truth seems to be, however, that Mr. Russell’s scientific faith 
has crashed to pieces, the fragments operating like sinister mon- 
sters without a soul and without love. Considering Mr. Russell’s 
past efforts, one cannot help reading a biographical meaning in his 
statement when he says that “‘as soon as the failure of science 
considered as metaphysics is realized, the power conferred by 
science as technique is only obtainable by something analogous to 
the worship of Satan, that is to say, by the renunciation of love.” 

What Mr. Russell does not see is that the present scepticism 
and disillusionment with science and its works is directly the result 
of that realistic dogmatism which set out to identify reality with 
what is given in sense perception and the laws formulated on the 
basis of sense perception. Reality, after all, comes into our experi- 
ence in two contextures, both of which must be kept equally in 
mind if we are to avoid the traditional confusions. It comes into 
our experience as perception, that is to say, as a subjectively 
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formulated version of that which lies beyond, and as direct sub- 
jective experience both in the consciousness of the subject and in 
communication with other subjects. It is the function of sound 
philosophy to trace these two aspects of reality in their multiform 
reactions and interrelations. But what realism has done is that in 
the guise of protecting the truth value of perception and theoretical 
knowledge of the external world it has divorced the objective as- 
pects of human perception from all relation to the springs of 
judgment and has sent them out as self-existent and self-operating 
things in themselves. Such a system of entities, representing as it 
does a consequence divorced from its premise, breaks up into 
sceptical chaos. At the same time, from a practical point of view, it 
shuts the door on all ethical values since it has identified reality not 
with the inner subjective strivings but with mute pictures ona screen. 

Obviously the way out is to retrace our steps to direct experience 
and retain all its distinctions and relations. And then we shall find 
that the intellectual bankruptcy of science is the creation of our 
own illusions. Science is as true as it ever was, and it is on its truth, 
and not on its falsity, that the power of applied science depends. 
But since science deals with only one aspect of reality and ex- 
perience, it becomes self-evident that we must also cultivate other 
powers if we are not to lead a disjointed and unhappy life. It is 
indeed one and the same prejudice which by regarding science as 
a total truth without relation to other phases of experience has 
served both to throw an intellectual cloud on scientific truth and 
to prevent the development of an ethical control for harnessing 


the power of scientific technology. 
BENJAMIN GINZBURG 


A Season In HELL: THE LIFE or ARTHUR RIMBAUD, 
by Fean-Marie Carré. Translated by Hannah and 
Matthew Josephson. (Macaulay. 1931.) $3.00. 

LETTRES DE LA VIE LITTERAIRE D’ArtTHUR RImBaup, 
réunies et annotées par F.-M. Carré. (N. R. F. 1931.) 
15 frs. 

Arthur Rimbaud, born in 1854, composed before he was seventeen 

a body of verse more than one of whose individual pieces rank 
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among the major glories of all French literature. At eighteen he 
invented modern vers /ibre, and developed a visionary prose that 
remains the prime forerunner if not directly an ancestor of works so 
disparate as those of the former ‘dadaists’ who became “super- 
realists’ and that of Mr. James Joyce which has been so long in 
progress. At nineteen Rimbaud published his autobiography, a 
tiny book which is among the richest, the most profoundly truth- 
telling and truth-searching, of all confessions, at the same time 
that it is his farewell to poetry and prose, to art, science, religion, 
morality — to Europe, and to white humanity. In 1880, at twenty- 
six, he vanished into Africa, not to return from his life of trade and 
exploration until 1891, when mortal illness fell upon him. In a 
Marseilles hospital, suffering the last agonies of cancer, he received 
the communion of the Catholic church; and, sixteen days later, he 
died, aged thirty-seven. 

Faced by this perfect design of a life that by turns embraced 
and rejected a series of antithetic values by which, singly, whole 
lives of three score and ten are lived, one may well hesitate to define 
its ultimate significance or even to declare roundly what Rimbaud 
has to do with literature this half-century and more after he aban- 
doned it. Rimbaud has been many things to many interpreters; 
he has been still other things to a few disciples. To M. Paul Claudel, 
Rimbaud was once the apostle of salvation in the church of Rome; 
to younger poets and politicians he was anarchy incarnate; to 
still other interpreters he has reflected the spirit and certain of the 
doctrines of Hinduism. To Jacques Riviére his metaphysic seemed 
founded in “‘a terrible . . . virginity of soul,” and to M. Marcel 
Coulon the “problem of Rimbaud” seems capable of solution 
only by postulating sexual aberration. Rémy de Gourmont could 
be reminded of “‘a congruously pustulous toad” in considering the 
work of this ‘“‘ precocious energumen”’ (so much of it as was known 
in Gourmont’s time); but later critics have been more nearly in 
accord with M. Georges Duhamel’s indispensable phrase of esti- 
mate: that the work of Rimbaud is “‘a violent foreshortening of 
the history of literatures.” 

Perhaps it is this very multivalence of Rimbaud’s word and deed 
that has maintained for him so large an importance during these 
forty years since his death: the enormous suggestiveness of every 
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‘gesture’, the imperious queries posed against all possible assertions, 
the sceptical] envisagement of all possible ways in which human 
life can aspire to be superhuman or can essay an approach to any 
absolute. He committed himself to no final answer, since he found 
none, but he raised all questions. One may believe that there will 
be a long future in which isolated hints sown at random through all 
his work will continue to attract such differing followers as shall 
find their own ideas and questions thus anticipated; one may be- 
lieve that there will be a still longer future in which the totality of 
his work and his life is to give pause, a pause of apocalyptic precept 
and admonitory example, to all men who wish to find ‘the truth’, 
even though they have no hope of doing so. 


Rimbaud’s early verse + was written within the twenty-three 
months following his fifteenth birthday. It is, from the beginning, 
verse of an astounding maturity and originality. Apart from a rare 
allusion to Baudelaire or Chénier, an occasional overtone which 
suggests Villon or Hugo, Racine or Gautier, Leconte de Lisle, 
Banville, even Coppée before Les Humbles, it is poetry that in- 
troduces a new master, one who is endowed with a new genius at 
the same time that he has profited from the technique and even 
the themes of the classic and romantic past in French literature. 
These poems are the necessary introduction to Rimbaud’s work. 
From a beginning which palpitates with love for Nature, pity and 
praise for Man, in which every line conveys its serene or tender 
import without a faltering, one can trace the progression of the 
poet’s ideas toward a nascent revolt against all that he has known 
— his birthplace, his family, the religion and the government of 
his childhood. That childhood had begun with his earning for 
himself the epithet of ‘dirty little bigot’; had ended in the bigot’s 
transformation into a prize scholar — lastly in the scholar’s dis- 
dainful escape, through vagabondage, from a devout and wilful 
mother, a smug and ordered environment. The poet’s revolt, which 
is the adolescent’s, is portrayed in realism and caricature, invective 
and blasphemy. There are lyric evocations of a golden antiquity 
that are worthy of the Anthology. There is terrifying poetry of abuse 


1The number of the First Poems is forty-three. It is interesting to note that 
thirty-three of these earliest known pieces are in hexameters. 
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that is worthy of the great Roman satirists. Finally, there is a 
nihilism which destroys even itself in the climax that follows upon 
its spent external fury. And in the sequel, as from the ashes of the 
world and the past, the poet aspires to rise in new creation. 

To expound that theory of the poet as visionary which underlies 
nearly all Rimbaud’s later work one has need of those ‘descriptive 
and instructive faculties’ so little beloved of the poete maudit and 
his cher Satan. His own formulation preceded its plenary fulfillment 
by perhaps two months. In May, 1871, when he was five months 
short of reaching his seventeenth birthday, he wrote in a justly 
celebrated letter: 


The Poet becomes a seer by a long, immense, and reasoned derangement of all the 
senses. All the forms of love, suffering, madness. . . . He reaches the unknown... . 
The poet would define the quantity of the unknown that awakened in his time, in 
the universal soul: he would give more than the formula of his thought, than the 
annotation of his march toward Progress! . . . Poetry will no longer act merely as 
a rhythm for action; it will go in advance. 


Two months later he had written and sent to Banville the exotic 
and outrageous poem in forty quatrains, Ce gu’on dit au Poéte a 
propos de fleurs: 

Toi, fais jouer dans nos torpeurs, 

Par les parfums les hystéries . . 
Two months later still, he had written the twenty-five quatrains 
of Bateau ivre — 


Et j ai vu quelquefois ce que ! homme a cru voir 


a masterpiece to take with him to Paris, to show there to Verlaine 
and his friends in evidence of the marvels which the poet as vision- 
ary might hope to accomplish. 

The practice of the new doctrine was continued, after an un- 
productive interval, in the work of the following year, 1872. To fix 
these vertiginous hallucinations, to “note down the inexpressible,” 
to achieve “unheard of flights of harmony,” the seer “brewed his 
blood” in Paris, in Belgium and England, or in his native Charle- 
ville: the poet entered upon his season of voluntary madness. The 
Illuminations are written in verse, both metric and free, and in 
prose. It is these visions, this subjective music, which have pri- 
marily earned for Rimbaud the reputation of auteur difficile. But 
they are difficult in a different way from that of the subjective 
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writers who puzzle us today with the secret “functioning of their 
thought,” the scarcely navigable “streams of their consciousness.” 
Rimbaud’s seer gives “more than the formula of his thought:” 
his procedure of “seeing” is “reasoned,” voluntary. This is no 
Socratic method (as described by Aristophanes) of “‘letting your 
thought go, like that insect which you throw into the air with a 
string tied to a leg.” It has been well said that “‘ Rimbaud, enumerat- 
ing his means of poetic creation and citing ‘the visit of memories’, 
was using a word that only the imaginative reader will have under- 
stood.” ? But it is a word that two such readers may understand in 
different ways. When Rimbaud, staring at the ruts in a wet road, 
sees a fantastic circus parade which is not there to be seen, perhaps 
he is recovering the past in unconscious Proustian fashion (as 
when an unevenly laid paving-stone conjures up St. Mark’s). 
Or perhaps the first noun of that phrase, ‘“‘the visit of memories,” 
ought to be construed “rather in the active than in the passive 
sense’ *; perhaps these memories are as deliberately evoked as 
they are deliberately transformed, save in very rare cases, beyond 
the reader’s recognition. It is thus that much of Rimbaud’s work 
requires the active participation of the reader, that little of it 
lulls the mind by any sequence of the usual and the familiar in 
form, idea, or image: 

The embarrassment of the poor and the weak on these stupid planes! . . . The 
moment of vapors, of the vanishing seas, subterranean fires, the removal of the 


planet, and the consequent exterminations, certitudes . . . which it will be given 
to the serious being to watch.‘ 


There are farewells in the [//uminations, just as there had been 
leave-takings also in the early poems. But the definitive morituri 
salutamus of Rimbaud and his genius is to be found in the eight 
sections and prologue of Une Saison en Enfer. It is doubtful that 
either its form or its essential content will clearly emerge in a 
single reading of this brief work: what does at once emerge, 1 
overwhelming degree, is the terrible sincerity of the poet’s in- 
telligence, the ardent poetry of the thinker’s penetration. In prose 
of an unsurpassed music, all the elements of his past are reviewed 


2 Souvenirs familiers, by Ernest Delahaye, p. 49. (Messein. 1925.) 


3 Rimbaud, by Francois Ruchon, p. 134. (Champion. 1929.) 
4 Les Illuminations, “Soir Historique.” 
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in unrelenting clarity of vision and are bid adieu. His “Bad Blood,” 
that of his Gallic ancestors, is utterly condemned: he declares him- 
self become ‘‘a beast, a negro,” one of “the race that sang under 
torture.” A “Night in Hell” brings to this “slave of his baptism” 
all the tortures of the damned, but in the end he can summarily 
dismiss them by “making all imaginable grimaces.” In a “First 
Delirium” he mocks himself through the amazingly objective 
“confession of a companion in hell:” the enterprise of “reinventing 
love,” of regaining “the primitive state of children of the Sun,” 
was merely the abandoned preoccupation of Rimbaud’s “‘dréle de 
ménage”’ with Verlaine. The “Second Delirium” is the history of 
Rimbaud’s ‘“‘alchemy of the word,” his career as seer: “that is 
past,” for poetry, any art, is only a “stupidity,” is “absurd, ridicu- 
lous, disgusting.” Freed now from his family and its restraints, from 
Verlaine and all other illusory companionships, freed even from 
the poet that he had used to be, out of these depths of renunciation 
Rimbaud sounds the clarion of his will to find a way and a reason 
to live. He looks for “the truth” in Eastern philosophy, in science, 
in work; but his truth lies elsewhere. Exhorting himself — “Slaves, 
let us not curse life” — he buries his imagination and his memories, 
he asks pardon for having fed himself on lies, and he advances into 
that combat of the spirit which is “‘as brutal as the battle of men.” 
There is the echoing hope that “at dawn, armed with an ardent 
patience, we shall enter into the splendid cities;” but the only 
certainty is that which is Rimbaud’s last word to the world: “‘it 
will be allowable for me to possess the truth in a soul and a body.” 
The sybil desires to die; but if she be inspired by will that no vapor- 
ous frenzy can stifle, there will be a stronger desire for strenuous 
reality after so many visionary dazzlements. Yet Rimbaud left no 
record of his own by which we can judge the quality of his findings 
in that quest. There remains the biographical record of his action. 
For, although he has said that even “action is not life, but an 
enervation,” action is all that we can know of the life he found in 
Africa, that life for which he abandoned Europe and all its categories. 


M. Carré’s Life of Rimbaud is certainly in one respect the best 
of those that have appeared, and in that respect it was the wisest 
choice that could have been made in the selecting of a biography 
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by which to introduce Rimbaud to a country that accords him, 
at best, only a subterranean fame. The book is a digest of almost 
everything that had preceded it in biographical research and lit- 
erary exegesis alike: a digest shorn of critical minutiae which only 
readers who are well acquainted with Rimbaud’s work would have 
found either interesting or wholly comprehensible; a digest made 
more palatable to the ordinary reader of modern biography by its 
lavish use of tricks borrowed from the romancer’s trade. If only 
for the reason that the book was extremely well designed for the 
most ‘general’ of publics, it is to be hoped that this translation of 
M. Carré’s biography will be accorded a wider and more cordial 
reception in America than that achieved by its only predecessor in 
English,> which indeed did not deserve much better than it was 
given. If the challenge to reality, the moral grandeur, of this life 
were to become known to the American many, it would be possible 
that there might be added to those obscure few who already know 
the writings a sufficient group of other readers for the small body 
of Rimbaud’s work in an English translation. That, amazingly, is 
still lacking. Mr. and Mrs. Josephson have taken a step in the 
needful direction by rendering a number of prose excerpts scat- 
tered through the biography and some one hundred selected lines 
of verse (those which M. Carré selected, by way of various illustra- 
tion, from Rimbaud’s slender total of a little more than 2,500 in 
all); and in an appendix one is happy to find Dr. J. S. Watson’s 
version of “A Season in Hell” reprinted from The Dial, Mr. 
Lionel Abel’s of the “Drunken Boat,” Mr. Joseph Shipley’s of the 
“Vowels” sonnet, and Mr. Sturge Moore’s of “The Seekers of 
Lice.”” Even thus in selection — and in five wholly variant styles 
of translation — Rimbaud’s work has undeniably the capacity to 
create in the attentive reader a desire to pursue the thorough study 
of this poet and prose-artist without a parallel, whose mastery 
led him only to the conclusion that “art is a stupidity.” 

M. Carré’s biography is especially praiseworthy for the thorough- 
ness with which it treats of the final two decades of ‘adventure’ — 
in Germany, Italy, Java, Cyprus, Abyssinia. There are, however, 
certain objectionable features. It is not necessary to dwell upon 
the wholly needless dramatization of events, upon the biographer’s 

5 Rimbaud: the Boy and the Poet, by Edgell Rickword. (Knopf. 1924.) 
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stylistic flights into apostrophe and all manner of oratory, or upon 
a regrettable carelessness in acknowledging the original sources 
of paraphrases and even of quotations deprived of their lawful 
inverted commas.® The book’s gravest defect lies in its several im- 
portant omissions and in a few uncritical adoptions of dubious 
episodes and interpretations: these last, one supposes, only because 
they make ‘good stories’, for M. Carré is of a temper sufficiently 
sceptical to have contributed some well-substantiated corrections 
to the views of his predecessors. It is worth recalling that there had 
been — in France — almost a dozen books on Rimbaud before 
M. Carré’s, and many more papers in various reviews. Since its 
original appearance in 1926 there have been added six other volumes 
of varying importance, of very different approach, but all of no 
less interest than the present Life. Two or three of these more 
recent works will need to be consulted by readers who find M. 
Carré’s treatment not sufficiently exhaustive. For a detailed criti- 
cism of Rimbaud’s work, a commentary which is both profound 
and comprehensive, there is M. Francois Ruchon’s scholarly book 7 
—one which is not likely to be surpassed for many a year. M. 
Marcel Coulon’s third book on Rimbaud ® corrects M. Carré’s 
version in a number of biographical particulars and in several 
literary interpretations: for example, M. Carré nowhere mentions 
the prose tale with verses, Un Coeur sous une soutane, which was 
published two years before his biography, and which both MM. 
Ruchon and Coulon discuss as it deserves to be discussed.® A third 
of these later volumes, M. Georges Izambard’s long-awaited memoir 
of his runaway pupil,!° supplies those “curious details” and “‘un- 
published documents . .. showing Rimbaud [at sixteen] as a 


It is doubtless this same carelessness which permits M. Carré to misquote his 
Rimbaud — e.g., for “my atrocious pessimism” read “scepticism” on p. 131 of the 
translation. 

Rimbaud: sa vie, son oeuvre, son influence. (Champion. 1929.) 

8 La Vie de Rimbaud et de son oeuvre. (Mercure de France. 1929.) 

° Subtitled “Intimités d’un Séminariste,” this remarkable work (of great psycho- 
logical importance, if of small aesthetic value) was witheld from publication by 
Rimbaud’s brother-in-law, who nevertheless “did not prevent” MM. Louis Aragon 
and André Breton “from making a copy.” In publishing just 183 copies (Ronald 
Davis. 1924), these two signers of an all-too-brief preface “guaranteed the authen- 
ticity” of the work and expressed themselves as “happy to capsize with this book 
the legend of a Catholic Rimbaud.” 

10 Rimbaud @ Douai et a Charleville. (Kra. 1927.) 
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journalist and a member of the national guard” which M. Carré’s 
book mentions (p. 61) as still being withheld by M, Izambard — as, 
of course, they were when his book was published in France. It is 
such things as these that one looks for in the present translation 
to bear out the promise of Mr. Josephson’s introduction that there 
have been added “various notes upon new manuscripts or letters 
lately discovered.” 

Those lately discovered letters appeared only last March, under 
M. Carré’s own auspices, with his own enlightened annotations. 
M. Carré does not exaggerate when he declares that this newest 
addition to the Rimbaud bibliography ‘“‘ought to be considered 
as complementary” to the Life which Mr. and Mrs. Josephson 
have translated. Containing in order the epistolary exposition of 
the young poet’s reading, his objective interests, and, most im- 
portant of all, the genesis of his theory of the poet as a ‘seer’, this 
volume of letters has long been the crying need of all readers who 
would penetrate the manifold significance either of Rimbaud’s life 
or of his work: for the twenty letters here assembled have hitherto 
been available only in some dozen different reviews, of dates as 
widely scattered as 1897 and 1930.4 One’s long expectation is 
rewarded by the inclusion of three new letters which have come to 
light only in the last three years: one is the letter of May 13, 1871, 
to M. Izambard, which gives us our earliest glimpse of the poet as 
theorist — a letter which M. Carré mentions in his biography as 
“not yet published;” it first appeared, with M. Izambard’s com- 
ments, in the Revue Européenne, October, 1928 (posterior to the 
publication of M. Carré’s book in France). The other two ‘un- 
published documents’ are long letters to Paul Verlaine, the only 


Tn addition to the letters themselves, the volume reprints certain other docu- 
ments for which we are indebted to M. Carré’s researches: the Souvenirs de Louis 
Pierquin, ancien ami de Rimbaud, and a recently discovered account by Rimbaud 
of his explorations in Abyssinia: both reprinted from Les Deux Rimbaud (Cahiers 
Libres. 1928.), the former had previously appeared in the Mercure de France, May 1, 
1924; the latter M. Carré discovered in the Cairo newspaper for which Rimbaud 
wrote it, the Bosphore Egyptian, August 25 and 27, 1887. Finally, there is an ap- 
pendix of two brief notes: on the ‘pseudo-destruction’ of Une Saison en Enfer; and on 
a problematic first appearance of Rimbaud in Aden, at an earlier date than he has 
hitherto been known to have entered Arabia. The substance of the former note has 
been incorporated in Mr. Josephson’s translation, whereas in the original French 
M. Carré followed the old legend of Rimbaud’s ‘burning’ of the whole edition. 
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‘original documents’ thus far discovered having a bearing upon 
the much-disputed relations between the two ‘vagabond’ poets 
of acommon Bohemia. From July, 1873 (the month when Rimbaud 
wrote them), until November, 1930 (when they appeared in the 
Belgian review, Nord), these two letters reposed unknown among 
the court records of Brussels. In a note appended to these letters 
to Verlaine, M. Carré revises an opinion expressed in his biography 
(which has been allowed to stand unaltered in the translation). 
M. Carré’s new note may be quoted for its biographic interest, 
even though it has no literary importance: 

Cette lettre . . . ne laisse plus aucun doute sur le caractére des relations de 
Verlaine et de Rimbaud, en depit de leurs dénégations devant la justice. “Ce n’est 
pas certain,” avais-je dit en 1926, “c’est peu probable, mais c’est aprés tout pos- 


sible.”” En présence du dossier de Bruxelles, je suis bien obligé de conclure a la 
certitude. 


Seen now as a whole placed in order, these twenty letters of Rim- 
baud’s ‘literary life’ take their crucial position (along with Une 
Saison and certain of the poems and J//uminations) as documents 
of self-explanation on which M. Carré and all his predecessors have 
necessarily relied to a very great extent, to which all later com- 
mentators will inevitably come back, in their efforts to seize upon 
the ‘key’ to the ‘mystery’, the ‘answer’ to the ‘problem’ of Rim- 
baud. This problem, as M. Ruchon has so perceptively inquired — 
“west-il pas comme une équation qui dott étre résolue par plusieurs 
racines?” For the work of Rimbaud is “passionate, . . . une oeuvre 
séduisante comme un sphinx qui nous pose de redoutables énigmes.” 


HANSELL BaucH 


Gop IN GREEK PuiLosopuy: To the Time of Socrates, 
by Roy Kenneth Hack. (Princeton. 1931.) $2.50. 


This book is among other things a polemic, and the author presents 
at the outset the view which he is concerned to refute: 


In the nineteenth century, many scholars believed that the history of Greek phi- 
losophy presented us with a picture of two groups of philosophers, between whose 
activities there was scarcely any relation: the pre-Socratic philosophers were sup-- 
posed to have expended their best energies upon the investigation of nature, and to 
have created natural science; Plato and Aristotle were supposed to have subordi- 
nated natural science to metaphysics, and to have created the science of the supreme 
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divine reality. The activities of the first group were supposed to have culminated in 
the complete ‘materialism’ of the Atomists. Furthermore, it was generally held that 
the first group had broken resolutely away from earlier Greek thought and tradi- 
tions about the nature of divine power (p. v). 


Against this view Professor Hack contends that the pre-Socratic 
philosophers were interested chiefly in elaborating a theory of the 
supreme divine power, that scientific observation and experiment 
enlisted a very small part of their energies, and that such scientific 
investigations as they did carry out had little influence on the 
doctrines that have come down to us as constituting their philoso- 
phy. From a re-examination of the sources he concludes that the 
interest in deity explains the evidence; the attempt to found natural 
science does not. The doctrines of the first philosophers were closely 
akin to those of the cosmogonic poems and to the popular religious 
beliefs of their time. By a gradual growth, furthermore, these doc- 
trines led to the theologies of Plato and Aristotle. 

The author gives credit to Bergson’s theory of the function 
of negative judgments for his method of interpreting the history of 
philosophy. In practice this means that each philosopher’s point of 
departure is to be sought in his desire to contradict certain of his 
predecessors and contemporaries. Through an assimilation of Berg- 
son’s work, the author believes, historians of philosophy should 
be able to “‘lessen the arrogance and the futility of those petty 
quarrels which enslave philosophy to science and hinder the growth 
of human liberty” (p. vit). 

In the earliest Greek mythology, Professor Hack points out, the 
gods were primarily powers, and power was divine. The Olympians 
were not the only gods of Homer; divinity was assigned to all sorts 
of non-anthropomorphic forces. Besides the scantily personalised 
gods of the pre-Olympian generations, there was a whole host of 
deities such as Fear, Strife, Ruinous Folly, Rumor and Justice. 
Zeus himself in various of his aspects was stripped of his human 
qualities and identified now with divine destiny, now with the sky. 
Lastly — an adumbration of Thales — Okeanos is called the source 
of being of all the gods. 

In Hesiod’s family tree of the gods, the divine powers of nature 
gained increasing preéminence over the Olympians, and in the 
Orphic doctrines of the seventh century the name of Zeus was “a 
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mere symbol enclosing a given quantity and quality of divine power, 
transferable at will to another similar symbol called Dionysus or 
Zagreus” (p. 34). The notion of substance as influencing character 
became more and more prominent: Pandora was assembled out of 
earth, clothes and jewelry; and the Orphics ascribed the good and 
evil in man to his inheritance of the substance of Dionysus and the 
Titans respectively. 

As contrasted with previous speculations, the distinctive feature 
of philosophical thought is taken to have consisted in the identifica- 
tion of the divine power which generated the cosmos with the divine 
power which governs it. Professor Hack holds that Thales was 
speaking literally when he made his reputed statement that all 
things are full of gods. With Anaximander’s conception of an infi- 
nite and indeterminate first cause, “the idea of god has begun its. 
long journey away from the notion of substance and towards the 
notion of ‘pure’ causality” (p. 44). This journey proceeds through 
the Pythagorean One, which is not a mere number but “an affirma- 
tion of divine causal Unity set against the plurality of changing 
things within the cosmos” (p. 50), to the One God of Xenophanes, 
from which substance has disappeared and which “stands revealed 
as pure causality and pure unity, unhampered by even the subtlest 
of physical attributes, except that it ‘coheres’ with all that it 
causes” (p. 61). 

In discussing the attempts of the remaining pre-Socratics to 
reconcile the immutable One with the changing Many, the author 
departs frequently from the standard interpretations. Thus he holds 
that the doctrine of the Recurrent Fire is genuinely Heraclitean, 
and he treats it, rather than the Logos, as the principle of identity 
set above the flux. The Recurrent Fire is described further, in per- 
haps unnecessarily paradoxical language, as ‘“‘an almost magical 
artifice for the abolition of real time and real change” (p. 78). 
The author’s account of Parmenides is especially original and inter- 
esting. He denies that the One Being is corporeal, as Burnet main- 
tained, and asserts that Parmenides gave birth to the idea that 
“the supreme god is not merely the supreme reality and the su- 
preme causal power, but is also the supreme Form” (p. 87). Only 
by the spherical shape common to both is the supreme god linked 
with the changing universe. Leucippus and Democritus were far 
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from being materialists in either the modern or the Aristotelian 
sense of the wofd: their atoms or Indivisible Beings were simply the 
divine Form of Parmenides writ small and made infinite in number 
and quantity; the round atoms in particular were instinct with 
life, mind and divinity. 

God in Greek Philosophy is written in a pleasing style, and — one 
might single out especially the discussion of Pythagoras, in which 
the recent researches of Rostagni and Delatte are drawn upon — 
the author makes an effort of the imagination to place himself 
in the intellectual setting of the philosophers he treats. He appears 
to have no theological axe of his own to grind, although the reader 
obtains frequent glimpses of a Bergsonian toy hatchet. For exam- 
ple, Bergson’s theory of the function of negative judgments (which 
is by no means exclusively Bergsonian) presumably lies behind the 
summary dismissal of Empedocles’ famous experiment with the 
clepsydra as instigated by a desire to refute the Pythagorean notion 
of the void and to prove the reality of the divine Aither. There is no 
conclusive evidence for deciding whether the experiment merely 
substantiated the metaphysical doctrines with which it was con- 
nected, or occasioned them. Indeed, the question of priority is not 
particularly important: the fact remains that Empedocles per- 
formed what by modern scientific standards would be a clean-cut 
if somewhat elementary experiment, and it is as plausible as any 
other inference in this field that the experiment made it impossible 
for him to believe that the atmosphere was either a void or a rare- 
fied form of water. 

Professor Hack’s success in tracing, along purely metaphysical 
and theological lines, the continuity of pre-Socratic philosophy 
should cause a revision of the prevailing accounts of these philoso- 
phers as primitive heroes of science and disinterested observers of 
nature. He has discovered, furthermore, many leading strings which 
it is to be hoped he will follow up in a re-interpretation of the later 
philosophers. Yet in a field where so much is matter for conjecture, 
it can still be argued that scientific observation influenced early 
Greek philosophy more than this work will admit. Although the 
author remarks that the pre-Socratics paid some attention to science 
when they felt a desire to plunge the immutable god back into the 
world of change, he presents no very detailed consideration of the 
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records of Greek scientific achievement, or of the arguments which 
the scholars he is opposing have advanced in favor of the alternative 
thesis. If the pre-Socratics drew fantastically remote conclusions 
from their observations of nature, such scandals are known to occur 
even in the fourth decade of the twentieth century — as Professor 
Hack himself would be the last to deny. It can be argued, too, that 
the difficulty of weighing the extent to which Greek philosophy was 
dependent upon science is aggravated by the nature of the gaps in 
the sources. As Burnet wrote: 

Nearly all that we know on this subject [the beginnings of science among the 
Greeks] comes from compilations and manuals composed centuries later, by men 
who were not themselves interested in science, and for readers who were even less so. 
What was even worse, these works were to a great extent inspired by the desire to 
discredit science by emphasizing the way in which men of science contradicted each 
other, and the paradoxical character of the conclusions at which they arrived... . 
It suited Epicurean and Stoic, as also Christian, writers to represent them as arbi- 
trary dogmas. We can get a slight idea of the situation by imagining, some centuries 
hence, contemporary science as represented by elementary manuals, second- and 


third-hand compilations, drawn up in a spirit hostile to science and scientific meth- 
ods.! 


Professor Hack’s study shows that the pre-Socratics should not 
be called, in the ordinary sense of the word, ‘physicists’. But there 
is another and more objurgatory sense in which, at this remove, the 
term can be appropriately applied to them. What today seem most 
admirable in Greek religion are the moral ideals of which the Olym- 
pians, despite their peccadillos, were the supreme expression. By 
abetting the degradation of the gods into agents of physical causal- 
ity, however vitalistic such conceptions may have been, the early 
Greek philosophers conspired to deprive the world’s religious con- 
sciousness of the most comprehensive moral symbolism that it has 
ever had. Thereby they paved the way for the decline of the pagan 
ethos and the triumph of a mythology that was more fevered and 
less inclusive, and of a theology which perpetuated the hopeless 
confusion of ideals with causes. When they are considered in this 
light, we may still be inclined to esteem the pre-Socratics more for 
their logical insights, their premonitions of science and their dark 
Lebensweisheit than for their dubious theology. 


Puitip Brair Rice 
1 John Burnet: Essays and Addresses, pp. 253-54. 
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Dostorvsky: A New Brocrapuy, by Edward Hallett 
Carr. (Houghton Mifflin. 1931.) $3.50. 


The general tendency of this English biography of Dostoevsky is to 
disparage him as a prophet, a thinker, and to some extent as a man 
— to disparage but not to discredit him. For Mr. Carr believes that 
the ideas have been overpraised by critics, overpraised for both 
their originality and their intrinsic value. In his opinion their value 
lies in what their value was to Dostoevsky, the creative artist, and 
that value was their power to nourish his imagination, to give him a 
scope and a controlling theme. 

Dostoevsky was no Byron, no Tolstoy. As Mr. Carr describes 
him he was lacking in the qualities of a great personality. He was 
nervous, irascible, suspicious, exacting, jealous, erratic, wanting in 
humor, and almost entirely a stranger to self-control. He had few 
friends and no satellites. He importuned people mercilessly for 
money. He mismanaged his affairs. He put off writing his books 
until the hour, so to speak, before they were due at the printer’s. 
As a youth he was afflicted with an overdeveloped vanity, which 
swelled considerably over the success of Poor Folk. In a word, 
though there is no lack of depth passion and zeal in the Dostoevsky 
of Mr. Carr’s portrait, there are lacking the humor and self-esteem 
of a Personality. Mr. Carr thinks that Dostoevsky’s traits were 
accentuated by the cramped and unsocial nature of his environment 
as a child. The father was a gloomy man, who discouraged his fam- 
ily from seeking the friendship of persons outside the family. The 
children were for the most part confined to Moscow; and Mr. Carr, 
with his English belief in the benefits of meadows and hedgerows, 
suggests that Dostoevsky’s character may have suffered in being 
deprived of the touch of nature. His senses remained undeveloped, 
and his spirit grew out of bounds. A national prejudice may lurk 
behind the cause assigned to the malady, but there is no disputing 
the diagnosis. 

On the other hand Dostoevsky had, as his biographer shows, the 
faculty of detaching himself from himself (if that is possible), of 
seeing his qualities and deeds for what they were. Apparently the 
critical faculty was able to operate almost simultaneously with the 
acts and thoughts themselves, and Mr. Carr suggests that this may 
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account for the way in which, without loss of objectivity, Dostoev- 
sky managed to dramatize his own manias and transfer his own 
traits, separately, to his creations. The fact that Dostoevsky knew 
human nature, not primarily from observation, but “@ priori, and 
therefore in a purely aesthetic and creative spirit,’ has become al- 
most a commonplace, and some readers will be surprised to learn 
how much of the novels is, after all, a sedulous reflection of the real. 
However the commonplace is in the main true. Dostoevsky drew his 
most significant materials, not from the observation of others, but 
from himself, from the discoveries of this detached, self-contem- 
plating nature of his. 

As I have said, Mr. Carr does not consider Dostoevsky’s ideas to 
be of much value aside from their connection with the novels in 
which they were set forth. He is tireless, none the less, in his study of 
their origin, development, and inter-relation. Those religious and 
political convictions which we generally regard as typical of Dos- 
toevsky were in fact relatively late developments. In the early 
novels he dealt rather with the ethical problems of the individual in 
society, problems rising out of the Romantic assertion of the ego. 
The consequences of defiant self-assertion are the subject of Crime 
and Punishment, the consequences of complete self-sacrifice the 
subject of Ihe Idiot. In the persons of Shatov and Kirillov, two 
characters of The Possessed, religion and politics make their first 
important appearance in the work of Dostoevsky. Yet the principal 
theme of this book is still an ethical one. Briefly it is this: that 
nihilism is a political form of the doctrine of individual self-asser- 
tion. “‘The ethical theory [says Mr. Carr] which, individually, pro- 
duced the crime of Raskolnikov, leads socially to revolution. The 
Raskolnikov of private life is the nihilist of politics.” Mr. Carr’s 
account of the origin of The Possessed? is interesting and throws 
some light on that enormously obscure novel. The initial plan, it 
seems, was to write a purely satirical study of the nihilists and their 
activities. In the original scheme there was no Stavrogin, no Kiril- 
lov, no idiot Marya. These characters, together with the concep- 


1 Belinsky. Quoted by Mr. Carr. A remarkable piece of insight considering that 
these words were written just after the appearance of Poor Folk, Dostoevsky’s first 
novel. 

2or The Devils. Critics who know Russian seem to agree that this is a better 
translation of the title. 
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tions they embody, were taken over from a novel which Dostoevsky 
conceived at about the same time and which he had determined to 
make his masterpiece. It was to be called Atheism or The Great 
Sinner, and its subject was the gradual conversion of a sinful man — 

The Devils, not yet half written, was no match for the Tbe Great Sinner; it was 


drawn violently into the orbit of the new constellation, and its original framework 
was shattered by the forcible intrusion of ideas from the new plan. 


As usual Dostoevsky was short of time, and the novel went to press 
with its diverse elements only partly welded. The flaws in construc- 
tion, together with some alleged deficiencies in characterization, 
lead Mr. Carr to pronounce the novel inferior. The structure is 
evidently faulty, but in my opinion the characters are an unusually 
brilliant lot. In the first place I don’t agree that Verhovensky is 
“totally unconvincing.” Like Iago he is unconvincing as a human 
being but convincing as a fiend. He is indeed almost as good a 
demon as Myshkin is a saint. It is possibly not good art to place a 
figure of two dimensions among figures having three and four, but 
Dostoevsky does this often, and evidently to some purpose.* 
Perhaps the success of these semi-abstractions is to be measured by 
their effect for good or evil on the other, more human, characters. 
Considered in this light Verhovensky is certainly a success. He is 
responsible for some of the most dramatic revelations of strength 
and weakness. He uncovers the vanity in Karmazinov, the selfish- 
ness and hypocrisy in Stepan Trofimovich, the stupidity in Von 
Lembke, and last and most important the bleak resistance in 
Nikolay Stavrogin. His réle is as much that of tormentor and ex- 
poser as it is that of the unscrupulous nihilist. . . .But the name of 
Stavrogin suggests what seems to me another instance of Mr. 
Carr’s shortsightedness. According to him this character is merely a 

3 Most critics of Dostoevsky have had their black horse, and Mr. Carr’s is The 
Idiot, which he appears to prefer even to The Brothers Karamazov. Not quite so 
startling a choice as some of those made in France, where The Eternal Husband 
and 4 Raw Youth have been variously named as Dostoevsky’s masterpiece. Mr. 
Carr’s preference seems to rest on some special attraction which the character of 
Myshkin has for his temperament. He gives no reason for his choice other than this: 
that The Idiot has the power to transport us to another world. And this thought is 
rather feebly developed. More space would be given in this review to Mr. Carr’s 
aesthetic judgments, but as it happens he himself is not much occupied with them. 


He is satisfied for the most part with implying them. 
4 Myshkin, Svidrigailov and Smerdyakov are all, in varying degrees, abstractions. 
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Russian copy of that ubiquitous figure “‘The disillusioned hero, 
who titillates his jaded palate by seeking experiences ever more 
and more bizarre and piquant.” . . . George Sand and de Musset 
are named as possible sources for Stavrogin, and Stavrogin is 
dismissed as a shadowy derivation. Mr. Carr might have named 
Byron as the source of de Musset and Sand. The character of 
Stavrogin has in fact many antecedents, but in my opinion it is 
none the less a great and original character. To begin with Mr. Carr 
gives an erroneous report of the novel when he implies that Stavro- 
gin seeks these bizarre experiences during the active part of the 
story. The truth is that the quest is practically over when the 
novel opens. Indeed it is the point of the character that Stavrogin 
has at last become disillusioned with being disillusioned. He has 
what is wanting to other creations of this order: a conscience, an 
awareness of himself and his predicament. And because of these, 
perhaps, he stalks his way through the nihilist imbroglio, and at last 
to suicide, with something more than the picturesqueness of a 
Trenmor, a Conrad, or a Desgenais. 

The Possessed and The Idiot were written during Dostoevsky’s 
long sojourn away from Russia. At this period, assisted perhaps by 
his nostalgia, there began that long process of political and religious 
thought which led him, after his return, into complete orthodoxy. 
In the Petersburg of 1860, says Mr. Carr, it was easy for a man to 
become an enthusiastic patriot. Under the rule of the benevolent- 
appearing Alexander such compromises were made as appeased the 
less militant radicals. Dostoevsky was among the appeased and 
reconciled. He had come early into his belief in the Russian people 
(but his belief did mot antedate the general Slavic movement in 
Russia). The transition from this to an ardent nationalism was 
helped (so Mr. Carr tells us) by the fact that in Russian the word 
‘people’ is also the word ‘nation’. Last of all came his faith in the 
Russian God. Dostoevsky’s religion was the product of his belief in 
the necessity of religion, and since he had little of the mystic in 
him, his faith remained a rational one till the end. A strong enough 
one, however, to nourish and fertilize The Brothers Karamazov. 
In this novel Dostoevsky’s preoccupation is with the same question 
that inspired Aeschylus and the author of The Book of Job, the 
question of why men are made to suffer and of what the relation is 
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between sin and suffering. To give Mr. Carr’s conclusions briefly: 
Dostoevsky, influenced by the prevalent Russian belief in the value 
of suffering, and by the national sense of communion, reached the 
conviction that individuals suffer in atonement for the general 
sinfulness of the race. . 


“Each of us,” Father Zossima tells Alyosha, “bears the guilt of all and of every- 
thing on earth, not merely the general world-guilt, but each one individually for all 
and each on this earth.”’ (Quoted by Mr. Carr.) 


Thus Dostoevsky rejected the Romantic conviction that man is by 
nature good. He is not good, said Dostoevsky, any more than he is 
by nature rational. 

As a philosopher Dostoevsky followed to a large extent the line of 
least resistance; as a psychologist he was more boldly original. This 
is the ratio of importance, so to speak, of his ideas in the two fields. 
Yet even his most typical convictions about human nature were 
descended from certain writers of Europe. That human nature is 
largely irrational, that there is a conflict in man between a higher 
and a lower element, that every emotion contains the germ of its 
opposite (love-hate, pride-humility) — these conceptions were 
already in the air when he began to write. His originality lay in 
identifying the lower element in man with the subconscious and in 
giving the whole Romantic view of human nature a far closer 
analysis and more realistic presentation than did the writers of 
Europe with whom it originated. Indeed it may be said (and Mr. 
Carr suggests this conclusion though he doesn’t state it) that 
Dostoevsky’s greatest achievement was in bringing this concep- 
tion, until then the subject of poems and fantastic tales, into the 
novel, where the method was analytical, the tone realistic. In this 
way he bestowed a certain authenticity on the psychology of these 
semi-myths, and at the same time gave to the novel something of 
the elevation of myth. What he borrowed from the West has been 
taken back in its altered state, to become, as his biographer reminds 
us, the stock-in-trade of the modern novelist. 

The picture that Mr. Carr has made of Dostoevsky seems to me 
accurate. I admire the placid economical way in which this story of 
a life is told. I agree that Dostoevsky is one of those figures (rare in 
the 19th century) whose personality and ideas are subordinate in 
value to the literary product. But I do not feel much sympathy 
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with the tone of tired condescension which Mr. Carr sometimes 
adopts. He apparently sees in Dostoevsky’s life the repetition of 
motives common to the lives of the Romantics; the pattern shows 
through the goods, and Mr. Carr, weary of the pattern, wants to 
avoid the vulgar error of enthusiasm. The result is that he leans over 
backward. “It was a commonplace affair,” he says of one episode in 
the life, and the spirit of that remark colors a large part of the 
biography. Occasionally this inverted enthusiasm is brought to 
play on the philosophical speculations of Dostoevsky and his 
contemporaries. “Forgotten,” “‘ephemeral,” “cult,” “fashion” — 
such words as these, words with overtones of condescension, are 
much-used members of his vocabulary. Not satisfied with demon- 
strating the lesser worth of Dostoevsky’s ideas, he seems to want to 
lift Dostoevsky out of the sphere of all but aesthetic controversy, to 
render obsolete his politics and his religion, to give the contempt of 
distance to the problems of the 19th century. The condescending 
attitude that springs from this wish to hasten the course of nature is 
the main fault in this otherwise excellent biography. 


FREDERICK DUPEE 


CouNTER-STATEMENT, by Kenneth Burke. (Harcourt, 
Brace. 1931.) $2.50. 


Tue Human Parrot and other Essays, by Montgomery 
Belgion. (Oxford. 1931.) $4.50. 


Paul Valéry’s Introduction to the Method of Leonardo da Vinci 
(1894) contains this statement: 


Edgar Allan Poe has clearly established his appeal to the reader on the basis of 
psychology and probable effects. From this angle, every combination of elements 
made to be perceived and judged depends upon a few general laws, and on a particu- 
lar adaptation defined in advance for that chosen category of minds to which the 
whole is specially addressed; and the work of art becomes a machine designed to 
arouse and combine the individual formations of these minds. This suggestion is 
pals opposite to the ordinary idea of the sublime, and I foresee the indignation it 
will arouse... . 


I do not know whether it is possible any longer to arouse indigna- 
tion, but the position outlined above can be as productive of coun- 
ter-statements and contradictions today as it was in 1845, in 1894, 
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or in 1908. Both collections of essays before us are characterised 
by an antipathy for ordinary ideas not only of the sublime but of 
the sublunar and subliminal as well. Mr. Burke, advocating Form 
as the essence of art, impugns the arguments of the economic 
critics that art is ‘caused’ by the social context in which it is pro- 
duced, of the psychologists who hold the ‘escape-theory’ of art, 
of Spengler and the historical determinists, of those who believe 
that the artist is the frenzied utterer of his emotions, of those who 
condemn poetic diction because it is not ‘true to life’, who cannot 
understand that ‘unnatural’ is not synonymous with ‘untrue’, 
and who forget that art was never intended to compete with the 
newspaper, the soap-box, the pulpit, or the microscope. He prefers 
ceremonial and formal art, in which eloquence is of chief moment, 
to that biographical and informative material which artists offer 
who have confused their genre with that of the scientist; he in- 
sists that the artist, as a deliberate evoker of emotions in a pre- 
visioned audience, is boldly, even aggressively, conscious in his 
approach to experience; he bases true criticism not upon that ac- 
ceptance of a work which depends upon a personal sympathy with 
the symbol used, but upon a technical understanding of and ad- 
miration for the craftsman-skill with which the artist constructs 
his symbol. . . . With most of this Mr. Belgion, though he differs 
strongly on other matters, would seem to concur. He too has a 
chapter arguing that art cannot be ‘true to life’, and he too says: 
“The specifically aesthetic emotion is delight in the contemplation 
of technical ability, as manifested in its result.” Mr. Belgion here 
adds that the critic must also “see to what extent the emotion 
imitated is profound and serious,”’ a qualification omitted by Mr. 
Burke because he has a theory about ‘universal experiences’ which 
makes it possible for all emotions to be “profound and serious’. 
On his own side, Mr. Belgion combats the idea that art is revelation, 
that it ought to be produced out of automatic associations, that 
it is a spiritual rendering of essences. Each book contains an essay 
on the poetic process which emphasises the degree to which artistic 
expression is a conscious, premeditated ‘making’. 


1In the November 1908 issue of Revue Philosophique Charles Lalo attacked the 
Einfihlung theory of criticism and stressed the importance of an apprehension of 
the technical excellence of a work of art. 
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Both authors concern themselves for the main part with theories 
of art; but since these involve other problems as well, they show a 
willingness to expand their interests. In fact, Mr. Belgion is not 
attracted to art for its own sake; he states that his essays have as 
“their common purpose to make plain how it is not in art that we 
can find, morally, ‘an ever surer and surer stay’”’: on the other 
hand, Mr. Burke carries his attitude on art into its political and 
economic implications in order to discover “what could be the 
particular practical results of this particular ‘aesthetic’”. Which 
means that both, though they start from different positions, are 
attempting to reach useful conclusions about life in general in its 
relation to art. 

Mr. Burke’s liking for art is greater than Mr. Belgion’s. He is 
more desirous of contributing to its theory; and there are indeed 
many brilliant insights diffused through his essays. Yet his book, 
though it aims at a discussion of important problems, fails to be- 
come important for at least three reasons. 

We may consider first the idea that a work of art is a successfully 
constructed psychological machine deliberately designed to arouse 
emotions. Now this idea is no doubt descriptive of what a work 
which we call successful in effect does, and it is also an excellent 
hypothesis with which to destroy vague, ‘mystical’ nonsense. But 
as a theory of method it is so abstract that it depends for its value 
on the individual using it. Mr. Valéry, for example, expands it in 
later works into the perfect technique of a pure consciousness in 
comparison with which the experience and literary style of a Pascal 
are ‘ambiguous and impure’. To Mr. Burke, however, “we can 
use the concept of perfection only by making it of no critical value.” 
To him Rhetoric or Form is so completely relative to the audience’s 
appetites that there is almost no point in his theory of it which 
could not be shown to touch equally upon Oedipus and a Broadway 
hit. In other words, Mr. Burke’s version of the idea leads him to 
neglect the whole problem of poetry without entirely realising 
that he has done so. 

Further (I trust Mr. Burke will forgive me for looking over his 
head for the moment at Mr. Valéry), the idea as stated is not a 
true description of poetic method. It implies that the most delicate 
problems of mass and individual psychology were consciously 
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solved in every adequate line. Yet if there is ‘a chosen category of 
minds’ to which : 

Hier la chair profonde, hier, la chair maitresse 

M’a trahie... 
is addressed, this audience-element is composed in the poet by a 
critical model, more or less representative, who shares his experi- 
ence by judging it; the ‘category’ is not a crowd. Nor is form, as 
Mr. Burke says, “the result of that desire in the artist to make a 
work perfect by adapting it in every minute detail to the racial 
appetites,” but of a concurrence of the imagination with this 
internal critic. Mr. Valéry’s line was written in consideration of 
no one’s appetites but his own, or perhaps of Mallarmé’s, who was 
dead; and he himself has more recently remarked in this connection, 
“Tl y avait un Boileau en Racine, ou un image de Boileau.” ? In 
short, form or technique depends upon rules of judgment and not, 
as Mr. Burke insists, upon psychology. 

Mr. Burke has accepted a too naive form of the artist as crafts- 
man and communicator idea; and this is related to the even greater 
ingenuousness with which he treats certain philosophical problems: 

For we need but take his [Plato’s] universals out of heaven and situate them in 
the human mind (a process begun by Kant), making them not metaphysical but 
psychological. Instead of divine forms, we now have “conditions of appeal’. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Burke to quote this absurd passage were 
it not at the root of his misconception of the poetic problem. 
His ‘psychological universals’, mere descriptive abstractions, like 
hatred, despair, etc., neither limit nor qualify particular experi- 
ences, and their acceptance, far from aiding him to distinguish the 
value of experiences and works, forces him to speak of them as 
though they lay in their ‘individuated forms’ on a dead-level of 
equality to be raised or lowered according to their hold on audi- 
‘ences. But the fact that all men are capable of experiencing 
despair does not render despair a ‘universal experience’, because 
despair in the abstract is not an experience; and since each man 
experiences it in his own way, as Mr. Burke knows, there is no 
actual similarity on that basis. There are, then, no universal 
feelings; common experiences can arise only out of common 
judgments. My experience does not resemble another’s because I 
2 “Situation de Baudelaire,” Vartété II (Paris, 1930). 
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feel the same species of emotion that he feels, but because I judge 
what I feel as he judges what he feels. 

Mr. Burke’s theoretical limitations also prevent him from turning 
up the deeper ground of the fallacies he means to destroy, and it is 
unlikely that one who has been convinced by them will feel himself 
undermined. 

Mr. Belgion attempts to fix his opposition by heading the ma- 
jority of his papers with the titles of specific books. With this 
preliminary advantage of having his enemies in full view, he opens 
fire over a broad front extending from the implications of Sir 
Roger Paget’s theory of speech to the kind of individual respon- 
sibility expounded in Whitehead’s Process and Reality. Here is an 
opportunity to discuss serious problems seriously. I doubt, how- 
ever, that his book is more successful than Mr. Burke’s; certainly 
it is less agreeably written. 

Mr. Belgion has several peculiar habits of exposition. One who 
accepts his condemnations, most of them very worthy, will often 
wish that he had omitted the arguments with which he supports 
them, or that he had simply blustered with vivacious indignation 
like Wyndham Lewis. But Mr. Belgion gravely holds the curious 
notion that he is a logician. For example, he ‘disproves’, in an essay 
called ‘‘Meaning in Art”, that Westminster Abbey is de facto the 
property of the British people: 

We are told that the Abbey is a national possession. But on what ground can the 
nation prize it? Solely because it is an object of beauty. It cannot be for anything 
else. It cannot be because it epitomizes the nation’s history, for that it does not do: 
we cannot learn history from contemplating the Abbey; we must first be acquainted 
with history in order to know that the Abbey has played a part init . . . etc. 
And, he argues, built to be a church, the Abbey can be beautiful 
only as a church, and it therefor is not a national possession but 
belongs to the Church of England! 

Nor, when he gets really angry at someone, does Mr. Belgion 
care much about facts. Mr. Epstein, the sculptor, whose aesthetic 
theory Mr. Belgion justly despises, is quoted as saying: 

A work of sculpture or music or painting usually conveys a variety of meanings 
to people. 

To this truism Mr. Belgion responds in a furious staccato: 


He is mistaken. For a work of art to do that is not usual. It only does so when it is 
meaningless. 
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Nor has his dogmatic fervor the dignity appropriate to a logician: 
From Descartes-to the present day philosophers have been vainly preoccupied 

with epistemology, and they have been wasting their time. All theories of knowledge 

are equally idle. 

Epistemology may be a waste of time, but Mr. Belgion is in no 

hurry. The following is an example of a perfectly empty manner of 

concluding a discussion on the subject of inspiration. 


It remains that there is inspiration. Does this imply, as Plato believed, that — 

setting aside, of course, religious revelation — we can ever have super-sensible 
knowledge? Surely it is easier to believe that, if the writer could only remember, he 
would invariably find that the inspiration had resulted somehow from experience, 
and so would the scientist. When Sadi Carnot hit upon the original notion of the 
second law of thermodynamics, if it was no empirical generalization, yet it must 
have been suggested to him in experience, for such a formula would never have 
dawned in the imagination of, say, a soldier or a judge: it could only have visited a 
physicist. But, evidently, and as Leibniz was convinced, we must in that case do 
some of our thinking entirely outside consciousness, for we are presented with that 
thinking’s éesults. If the Bergsonian term, intuition, is confusing, it certainly refers 
to something. This, however, in no way impugns Aristotle’s dictum that all our 
knowledge is derived from our sense-experience. 
Five names are mentioned here, and an atmosphere of erudition 
and calculated thought is intended. But Mr. Belgion has not that 
skill of profound-sounding innuendo which enables T. S. Eliot 
(from whom he takes much) to express interesting general opinions 
on specialised subjects; failing such gifts of style, it is necessary to 
say something or not to say it. Not only do the familiar-to-the-ear 
remarks of Mr. Belgion say nothing, but it is not clear from his 
essay that he knows what he is talking about when he mentions 
Plato’s idea of ‘super-sensible knowledge.’ 

Mr. Belgion is hardly the person, then, to insist that every written 
word have a definite meaning. And there are, besides, instances 
enough in medieval philosophy to indicate that the logical faculty, 
like the imaginative, has need of restraint. Though several of Mr. 
Belgion’s adversaries are eminent men, whom it would be important 
to question at every step, his method rarely permits him to present 
their true viewpoints, and what he does knock over finally are not 
grand monsters of lies but private gargoyles of his own. In criticising 
M. Maritain, for instance, he is not seeking the limits of Maritain’s 
thought; he wants ‘to dispose of him’. He distorts his views with 
partial quotations and ends by attributing to him a simple idea 


which condemns itself. 
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He (Maritain) speaks (p. 161) of poetry as being ‘spiritual nourishment’, as 
(p. 154) surprising ‘a secret in things’, as (p. 155) being ‘divination of the spiritual 
in the things of sense’. He declares (pp. 154-5) that the poet ‘recomposes for each’ 
work ‘a world more real than the reality given to the senses’. 

I must first draw attention to the vagueness of these expressions. Can any reader 
assure me that for him they have a clear and unambiguous meaning? On the con- 
trary, the reader must admit that they mean anything or nothing. As they stand, 
they are, indeed, mere words. 


But how has M. Maritain in fact used these expressions? He says 
(Art et Scolastique, p. 161): 


La poésie (comme la metaphysique) est une nourriture spirituelle, mais de saveur 
créée, et que ne suffit pas. 


That is, what Maritain does here is to concede poetry to be an 
independent spiritual nourishment in order to limit the conception 
in the minds of people who hold it. As for the other statements, they 
appear in a section devoted to a criticism, rather platitudinous, of 
the theory that art is a servile copy of nature, and though they add 
little to an understanding of the imagination and deserve to be 
condemned, their meaning and intention are quite clear and are not 
really contravened by Mr. Belgion’s in no wise unambiguous as- 
sertion that 


for the makers of literature, images are a mere mechanism; they trade on the ex- 
changes and correspondences in order to rekindle in us what must have been pre- 
viously latent in us. 


Mr. Belgion’s errors of taste, which minimise the corrective 
value of his attack, are inseparable, I believe, from the fact that he 
has much less of his own to say than he would like to seem to have. 
He is at his best in an essay like “Post-War Despair” where he 
does not have to edge among difficult theories but can go directly 
to his subject, in this case, the dual heresies of emotional individual- 
ism and mechanical impersonality. 

Both his book and Mr. Burke’s are most useful as chronicles of 
popular errors, to some of which our most advanced minds are not 
altogether immune (though there is more in those minds than these 
errors); and because they deny a number of glib solutions to im- 
portant mysteries; though the reader will regret, among other 
things, that they often come so close to denying the mysteries 
themselves. 

Haro.tp RosenBERG 
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Curistina Rossetti, by Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
(English-Men of Letters Series, Macmillan. 1930.) 
$1.50. 

CuristInA GeEorGINA Rossett1, dy Eleanor Walter 
Thomas. (Columbia University Press. 1931.) $3.00. 


Let there be no mistake: the publication of four books ! on Christina 
Rossetti to mark the centenary of her birth does not mean that 
there is a significant revival of interest in this poet. In addition 
to the fact that biographers and university students customarily 
consider an anniversary sufficient cause for writing a book, there 
are special reasons why there are, in this instance, so many; and 
these reasons have little to do with the merit of the poetry. Chief 
among them is the ease with which the work can be done: that 
most worshipful of brothers and assiduous of family scholars, 
William Michael Rossetti, has published no less than eight volumes 
containing family letters, memoirs, diaries, reminiscences and 
papers. Another reason is the sex of the poet: sharing in what has 
brightly been called the “frequent accident of womanhood”, 
Christina Rossetti has an unmistakable attraction for women of 
letters. It is noteworthy that the four new books are by women, 
and a fifth, now in preparation, will soon be published by Miss 
Sara Teasdale. Without making a necessary universal implication, 
I believe that, as a result, during ‘the past thirty years more has 
been written about Christina Rossetti that may justly and chari- 
tably be described as simply silly than has been inflicted upon any 
other poet. There was need, however, for a book in which the mass 


1 Besides the two under review, there are The Life of Christina Rossetti, by Mary 
F. Sandars (published in England), and Christina Rossetti, A Study, by Fredegond 
Shove. The former contains excerpts from about a dozen unpublished letters, almost 
fifty errors in fact and quotations, and the following bit of gratuitous cynicism: 
“Jenner was Christina’s medical consultant till he gave up practice and brought her 
through several serious illnesses.” The latter book is an insignificant 120-page essay in 
‘appreciation’. The tone of the criticism is precisely struck in the first sentence: 
“Christina Rossetti — the name is like a song itself.” In strict justice, however, I 
must also cull one sentence important for its brave admission regarding the touted 
sonnet sequence, Monna Innominata: “Read without biographical reference, how- 
ever, the sonnets, though dignified and always indicative of a nobly sensitive, 
fastidiously high-minded nature, do not bear the stamp of her highest talent and 
cannot be rated with her best purely lyrical work.” That is admirably adequate. 
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of biographical matter would be sifted and organized, and the 
poetry given a thorough critical evaluation that would determine 
how much of her numerous verse (there are 995 poems in the 
Poetical Works) is poetry, how much merely religious, and how 
much poetically worthless femininity. The former task has been 
competently accomplished by Miss Stuart; the latter, critically 
the more important, neither she nor any of the others has attempted. 

There are at least three reasons why the poetry of Christina 
Rossetti, with the exception of about forty poems, is of little in- 
terest to the contemporary critic who desires to distinguish the 
quick from the dead. Regarding her as a poet, without escorting, 
apologetic adjectives (that is, not as a religious poet or a woman 
poet) I find that the faults that rot the very root of her talent are 
a lack of interest in the world about her, a weak and atrophied 
imagination, and an inability precisely to observe natural phe- 
nomena. 

“Vanity of vanities” is the cry that, in these same words, occurs 
scores of times in her verses, and, in variations of the phrase or 
idea, is repeated with a frequency not to be counted. Because of 
this, Richard Garnett accused her of morbidity; but that is not the 
point. It is the rejection of common sensuous experience that is im- 
portant. The woman who denied two lovers because of religious 
differences and who relinquished the joy of playing checkers be- 
cause she was sinfully eager to win applied that negation to her 
poetry and produced what is probably the least sensuous style of 
any nineteenth-century poet. The twilight eye upturned to heaven 
sees very few colors, and when the eye becomes contemplative and 
turns inward, there follows for the poet a dangerous disuse of the 
sense organs. Asa result Christina Rossetti has little direct notation 
of quivering sensuous experience, and, therefore, an astonishingly 
small number of images. Critics have often spoken of her influence, 
metrically and emotionally, on Swinburne and have put their poems 
side by side in parallel columns. Such a juxtaposition, however, 
reveals more than they suspect: Swinburne’s melancholia is the 
result of satiety, and it expresses itself in images created by the 
memory of sensuous activity; but Christina, in what Dante Gabriel 
described as her “‘legitimate exercise of anguish”, tells of a weari- 
ness with life caused by her innocent desire for Heavenly Rest. To 
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this mood of despair, it is true, our own age is not alien. But we 
wear our rue with a difference: we will sound the cry of Vanity, but 
we insist on pursuing the intense experience. We demand sense 
stimulation in behavior and sensuousness and images in our poetry. 

Renunciation of sensuousness, however, although it does much, 
is not enough to disqualify a poet. A shaping imagination might 
have redeemed her work. But, with a very few exceptions, Christina 
Rossetti exhibits a quite conventional, tepid imagination. Con- 
sider, for example, one of her most celebrated lyrics: Up-Hill. 
Every image in the four stanzas is hackneyed both in secular and 
religious poetry. There is the up-hill road, the inevitable wayside inn. 

Shall I meet other wayfarers at night? 
Those who have gone before. 


Then must I knock, or call when just in sight? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 


Undoubtedly there is quiet charm in it: the slow antiphony of 
question and answer, the rhythmic acceleration and increased 
length of the last of the lines quoted, these are lovely. But loveliness 
is not enough; and when even that kind of low-toned perfection is 
rare, the bulk of the work is unworthy of continued consideration. 

As for the observation of nature, the poems prove, and Christina 
Rossetti admitted, that she had none. William Sharp reported her 
as saying: “I don’t derive my inspiration . . . I don’t derive any- 
thing from the country at first hand.” I should not mention this, 
however, were her verse not full, weed-choked actually, with 
‘nature’. Unnamed birds, flowers and trees endlessly warble, blow 
and bloom. The nightingale emits her pain, night after night, poem 
after poem. Occasionally we hark to the lark, but there her exact 
nomenclature is exhausted and the others are just “birds”. Even 
Miss Thomas, academically inclusive and tireless though she is, 
states that ‘“‘we grow weary of roses and lilies as well of the too 
often repeated analogy of the fading of leaf and flower and the 
lessening of human strength” (p. 173). It is not, therefore, too 
much to assert that in Christina Rossetti we see the utter degenera- 
tion of nineteenth century romanticism as it appears in a poet who 
has written a few good poems. Tradition hung about her neck and 
drowned her in the conventions of her contemporary lady-poets 
of both genders. 
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For experience, imagination and observation, moreover, Chris- 
tina Rossetti had an unavailing substitute: biblical reference. Her 
devotional and secular poems are a mesh of what are too often 
unrelated and superfluous biblical allusions that do little to en- 
hance the connotation of the poem. She will, by constantly repeat- 
ing an expression, deprive it of all dignity and appropriateness. In 
Proverbs, XIII, 12, for example, we have “Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick; but when the desire cometh it is a tree of life.” By 
the time, however, she has used the phrase “hope deferred” more 
than fifteen times it has lost its potency and become an annoying 
rubric. Similar instances abound. All the religious clichés used since 
Caedmon wrote his Hymn appear, and are displayed without dis- 
crimination or force. Her devotional poems are without ecstasy, 
without splendour, without conviction. They reveal the conven- 
tional dogged devoutness of a fluent woman whose emotion differs 
little from the uninspired piety of the black-laced ladies who habit- 
ually kneel in the dim pews. Apologetics will define this as re- 
ligious poetry; the critic will subtract the noun. 

For the modern reader or poet, there is little significance even 
in those rhythms that so impressed Alice Meynell with their felic- 
ity and originality. Her melody is thin, monotonous, a petty piping. 
Lacking richness and power, it soon ceases to hold attention. Con- 
temporary poets have learned so much more about the subtleties 
of verse than she knew, that her place as an innovator is now merely 
historical. To the real lyric singer she stands as one who speaks 
in a pleasant low cadenced voice. 

When all these weaknesses are discounted, however, I can turn 
with pleasure to point out that there is enduring stuff in a very thin 
sheaf of poems that includes the still fresh Goblin Market, ballads 
like Nodle Sisters, and the quick imagination and passion of The 
Convent Threshold. That the writer of such poetry could also have 
composed the remainder of her poetry can only be explained by the 
absence of a critical faculty and a sense of humor. Christina Ros- 
setti wrote some comic light verse, but nothing is so pathetically 
funny as the refrain of her six stanzas to L. E. L.: “My heart is 
breaking for a little love.’ Her critical error lies in her over- 
emphasis on propriety. When she sent some poems to an editor, 
Professor Aytoun, she asked him to “‘ascertain how far what I do 
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is expressive of mere individuality and how far it is capable of 
approving itself-to the general sense.” Her tragedy probably lies 
in the fact that the general sense of late Victorian England was not 
only petty but in conflict with her individual powers. Greater 
integrity and less attention to the public might have saved her for 
the writing of more good poetry. 

Having, by this extended excursus, defended my first statement, 
I can now attempt to define the qualities of these volumes. Miss 
Stuart’s is incomparably superior, both in organization of material 
and the temper of the criticism. In fact, the biographical section is 
good enough to endure for a long time, especially since any one de- 
siring completer knowledge can always turn to W. M. Rossetti’s 
volumes. Here the main events of the poet’s uneventful life are 
recounted in a clear, even merry, style, although I note that Miss 
Stuart is developing one trait absent from her earlier (and more 
able) study of Horace Walpole in the English Men of Letters series. 
It is unfortunate that she mistakes the following for wit: “. . . Mil- 
ton and Keats would stand above them. But neither of these two 
most glorious Johns tried to do . . .” And her calling Florence 
Nightingale “Santa Philomena” is no more amusing. Miss Stuart 
also pushes to an absurd extreme her habit of using French words 
and phrases when she overlooks our word ‘detour’ and uses the 
French détour. Aside from such skittishness (appearing also in a 
useless parade of information: “her medievalism was as devoid of 
perspective as Italian art before Paolo Uccello’”’) her writing moves 
swiftly and gaily, without hesitating to draw conclusions and in- 
terpret ! the multitude of facts. Her exposition of the trends and 
ideas of the poems is good, but in her criticism she seems to me less 
happy, repeating the common over-estimation of the poet’s talent 
and thus assuming what she ought to prove. At the conclusion, 
however, Miss Stuart unexpectedly agrees with M. Cazamian in the 
“irrefutable proposition that her work ne sera pas entiérement 
durable.”” But promptly recovering her dignity, she ends on a con- 
ventional triad by assuring us that only Christina Rossetti’s 
“‘own inviolate soul could have given to those lyrics their penetrat- 


1On p. 25 Miss Stuart “hazard[s] a guess that it was of the earlier [Collinson] 
rather than of the later [Cayley] encounter that she wrote in Monna Innominata. 
W. M. Rossetti, however, says flatly it is Cayley (Family Letters of Christina 
Rossetti, p. 97). 
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ing eloquence, their perdurable music, their austere loveliness.” 
For one defect, however, Miss Stuart must not be spared: the 
utter carelessness of her quotations of the poems, letters and other 
documents. Not only are the poems generally repunctuated, but in 
no less than 38 instances I found significant verbal changes. As a 
representative example, one has only to examine her amazing ver- 
sion of Up-Hill on page 59. 

Miss Thomas’ book is, except for one short section in which she 
reveals the connection in word and idea between the poems and 
prose, a crude performance. The biographical portion is poorly 
organized, so that one reads many a useless paragraph of un- 
correlated and trivial facts offered in a plain and often disjointed 
style. The chapter on The Art of Christina Rossetti is pitifully 
inadequate and contains irrelevant facts of this order: “Ford 
Madox Ford is under the impression that she did her actual writing 
in her bedroom on the corner of the washstand” (p. 121). The 
criticism is content to murmur ‘exquisite’ where it is deemed ap- 
propriate and to make the unwise statement that “back of her 
songs and sonnets and ballads was fundamental brainwork” (p. 
104). While she is well-read in the literature of the century and 
succeeds in tracing connections between some of Christina Ros- 
setti’s forms and their earlier appearances in predecessors and con- 
temporaries, her judgment is too uncertain and too dependent upon 
the bolstering footnote to permit her to make critically significant 
statements. As an indication of her taste, this is representative: 
“Frequent and characteristic are such unstudied phrases as ‘slow 
dark hours’, ‘bleak mid-winter’, ‘shady cypress tree’.”” The con- 
fusion of the trite with the unstudied, and the quality of ‘slow 
dark hours’ with that of the other two give evidence of serious 
bluntness. One might stop here, with the praise of a really excellent 
bibliography of Christina Rossetti material, were it not necessary 
to add that a doctoral dissertation has been permitted to go to press 
with 12 verbal errors in quotations from the poems, 15 from the 
letters and other documents, and with 17 inaccurate references in 
the footnotes. 

Morris U. Scuappres 
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